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PREPARING FOR 
FAMILY LIFE 


HAT can the school do to help 

save the modern family from its 
threatened disintegration? It certainly 
cannot bring back the economic con- 
ditions that once made the family an 
interdependent unit in which everyone 
shared duties in the services and in the 
productive activities on which family 
support and maintenance depended. It 
cannot abolish the automobile, which 
removed the space limitations formerly 
holding the family group together for 
common recreational interests and en- 
abled them instead to seek amusements 
wherever novelty beckoned, thus cre- 
ating an opportunity for countless com- 
mercialized enticements. Much as we 
may lament what these two great factors 
have done to break down the home re- 
lationships and influences that gave 
unity and character to the family circle 
of a generation or two ago, it is apparent 
that these are permanent features of 
current society. 

Since any realistic planning must take 
these conditions into account, there seem 
to be open two main lines of endeavor 
along which the efforts to rehabilitate 
the influence of the home must proceed. 
One is to control or counteract certain 
evils which have accompanied the pro- 
found changes in transportation and em- 
ployment, but which are not necessarily 
a part of them. The other is to develop 
new ways of making home and family 
life more attractive; in short, to find 
substitutes for some of the traditional 
features of family relationships that 
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cannot easily be recaptured and that per- 
haps were partly outmoded by changing 
social concepts more than by the physi- 
cal factors previously mentioned. 

We are all familiar with the many 
attempts through legal enactments to 
follow the first line and to control the 
disruptive forces in that way. These are 
essential even though only partly effec- 
tive. The spawning of new devices of 
evasion seem to keep just a bit ahead 
of enactments and enforcement. As in 
combating disease, the best control is 
in acquiring immunity before exposure. 
Many schools have recreational pro- 
grams which serve in an admirable way 
to minimize susceptibility to the in- 
fectious influence of vicious and tawdry 
allurements. 


Up until recent years the secondary 
school has, in a general way, limited its 
efforts in behalf of maintaining home 
influence te these preventive and de- 
fensive activities designed to defeat the 
vicious forces from without. Little at- 
tention was given to the possibility that 
there might often be something wrong 
within the home itself which could be 
remedied by honest and intelligent study 
and effort on the part of the school. It 
is reassuring to note the changed atti- 
tude toward this responsibility, as re- 
flected in some of the following articles 
in this number of the JourNAL. It is 
good to see that classes now learn about 
sex and its manifestations, a normal and 
impelling force that must be understood 
and respected as basic to marriage and 
the bearing of children—not the wild, 
irresistible, irresponsible delirium that 
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the radio and juke boxes moan about. 
Learning in advance about the responsi- 
bilities of marriage and the factors that 
make for enduring love and stability in 
family relationships is certainly the 
right approach to the problem of the 
hasty, blindly emotional plunge into 
marriage, the bitter disillusionment as 
glamour fades from reality, and the 
equally impetuous divorce. Education 
for parenthood is a phase of this effort 
that, unfortunately, usually comes too 
late. 

As one reviews the programs now 
being developed as a preparation for 
family life, he is struck by the fact that 
very few high school boys are being 
reached. Granting that girls are more 
easily interested in the responsibilities 
of home life at an age when boys are 
still looking for care-free adventure, 
one can hardly escape the conclusion 
that something must be attempted. The 
indictment for evasion of parental re- 
sponsibilities rests heavily upon the 
fathers of this generation. An analysis 
of the case and its causes seems to sug- 
gest an approach that will find a ready 
response from most high school boys. 

The crux of the difficulty lies in the 
fact that the American home has not yet 
become, in most instances, a genuinely 
democratic institution. By that is meant 
the acceptance of a relationship in which 
there is a progressive sharing of re- 
sponsibilities in step with approaching 
maturity, and a corresponding partici- 
pation in decisions affecting each mem- 
ber, with joint acceptance also of the 
consequence of such decisions. The past 
generation saw the breakdown of the 
traditional paternal autocracy in which 
the father’s wish was law. Some of the 
sons who rebelled against that auto- 
cratic control are now fathers. Un- 
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willing to inflict that rejected domi- 
nation upon their own children, they 
have gone to the opposite extreme, and 
find themselves in the midst of anarchy. 
Occasionally, in a storm of desperation, 
they may try to revert and “lay down 
the law,” but it doesn’t work for them. 
In any reaction from arbitrary controls, 
it is hard to stop short of the opposite, as 
so many tragic pages of history reveal. 
Many boys of today are irresponsible, 
because they have never had a chance 
at home to learn what real responsi- 
bility means. We must try somehow to 
help the fathers of tomorrow to meet, in 
a better way, their obligations. 

This situation and its problems are 
matters of keen interest to high school 
boys. Every counselor has heard count- 
less references to it from them. Their 
desire to discuss the sharing of family 
decisions can lead directly back to the 
origin and development of the sense of 
responsibility and mutual understand- 
ing on which the privilege can safely be 
based. The experience of a child grow- 
ing up in a good home should be an 
epitome of the evolution of democracy. 
First, he finds happy security in the 
benevolent and beloved personages who 
direct his round of experiences with un- 
questioned wisdom. Then comes the 
gradual increase in freedom of choices, 
coupled always with proportionate re- 
sponsibility for consequences. A climate 
of mutual consideration, each for an- 
other, necessary for such development, 
would, naturally, get attention in the dis- 
cussions. The development of a pioneer- 
ing course or unit on what democracy 
in the home should mean, and its re- 
lation to democracy in the school and 
nation, should prove a challenging ad- 
venture and perhaps a real contribution 
to happier home conditions.—F. W. T. 


Annual Meeting of the Board of Trustees 
The annual meeting of the Board of Trustees of the California Society of 
Secondary Education will convene Tuesday noon, April 12, 1949, in the dining 
room of the Hospitality House in Balboa Park, San Diego. 


Homemaking Education and 


Family Life 


URING its first one hundred years 

of statehood, California has at- 
tracted thousands of people of widely 
varying cultures and economic back- 
grounds. Whether they settled in rugged 
mountain areas, large metropolitan cen- 
ters, or in broad inland valleys ; whether 
they lived in small single houses, in 
urban apartments, or in large, rambling, 
ranch-type dwellings, each place of 
abode was home. The home has been 
and is the foundation for the American 
way of life. 

Out of these many homes of different 
cultures and environments come our 
leaders and citizens of today and to- 
morrow. If we believe that a nation’s 
strength depends to a large degree upon 
the stability of the home as an insti- 
tution, then its schools must consider 
their responsibility in helping each indi- 
vidual learn to live democratically within 
the home as an effective member of a 
family group. 

Educators are becoming increasingly 
aware of the importance of family life 
‘education and are reéxamining the cur- 
riculum with a view toward providing 
the type of instruction which will help 
youth and adults establish and maintain 
satisfying homes. No single subject 
matter area can provide the solutions to 
all of the problems of family life. It re- 
quires the cooperative and codrdinated 
effort of teachers in all subject matter 
areas to plan and develop an effective 
program of family life education. 

Homemaking education has a definite 
and important contribution to make to 
a program of family life education. The 
homemaking curriculum in California 
is based upon an analysis of the needs 


q By BERTHA V. AKIN 





4q One of the striking developments in 
secondary education during the past 
decade has been the change of em- 
phasis and purpose in homemaking 
education. Instead of the former con- 
cern for the creation of apparel and 
confections appropriate for a pink tea, 
there has been a genuine and grow- 
ing concern about the essentials that 
create a home. Much of the leadership 
in promoting this change in Califor- 
nia has been given by Bertha V. Akin, 
who sets forth in this contribution the 
viewpoint of the State Bureau of 
Homemaking Education. 

Miss Akin completed the degree of 
Master of Science at the University 
of California and did further graduate 
study at the University of Minnesota. 
Before coming to her present position, 
she was a district supervisor of home- 
making education in Nevada. Since 
1942 she has been Chief of the Bureau 
of Homemaking Education in the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education. 





of the individual as he fills his place in 
the family circle, and is no longer limited 
to the traditional areas of food and 
clothing. 

Family life centers in the individual 
as a member of a family group. The 
home, the cornerstone and safeguard 
of family life, provides certain human 
and social values for both the individual 
and the family. Here may be found se- 
curity, harmony, love, privacy, oppor- 
tunity for self-expression, spirituality, 
beauty, and culture. The primary func- 
tions of the family are to furnish 
clothing, food, and housing for its mem- 
bers ; and to maintain health and happy 
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satisfying relationships among the mem- 
bers of the family group through wise 
and efficient management. In perform- 
ing its functions each family is faced 
with a variety of situations that are 
traceable largely to such environmental 
factors as geographic influence, com- 
munity, government, occupations, trans- 
portation, recreation, cultural forces, 
communications, social agencies, and 
utilities. In practically every situation in 
family life, social relationships are pres- 
ent; few situations can be met without 
taking into account these environmental 
factors. For “family and community 
life are interwoven, one dependent upon 
and influenced by the other, their forces 
and materials interacting. The human 
and social values desired in family life 
are derived from the quality of plan- 
ning, management, performance, and 
interpretation which goes into it.”* 


HE homemaking curriculum has 

been redesigned to meet the needs 
of families in the light of our changing 
world, and is planned to assist boys and 
girls, men and women to cope success- 
fully with problems involved in family 
life. Its purpose is to help each individ- 
ual develop understanding and appreci- 
ation of family life so that he may 
acquire attitudes, skills, and abilities 
essential for effective participation in 
the various activities of the home and 
community. 

The specific objectives of the home- 
making curriculum as stated in the Cal- 
fornia Guide for Planning the Home- 
making Curriculum are: 

1. To recognize the family as a fundamental 
unit of society, dependent upon it for preserv- 
ing the idealism and practices of democratic 
living. 

2. To preserve and develop the moral and 
spiritual values in family living. 

3. To assist individuals to recognize and 
seek solutions to personal and home problems. 


1 Guide for Planning the Homemaking Cur- 
riculum, Preliminary draft. Sacramento ; State 
Degertment of Education, Bureau of Home- 
making Education, 1946. 
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4. To contribute to the appreciation and 
maintenance of physical health and emotional 
stability. 

5. To recognize social and economic trends, 
giving sanction as consumers to these forces 


which make possible a high standard of living 
for all families. 


6. To develop the appreciation, knowledge 
and skill necessary for effective participation 
in home activities. 


7. To seek opportunities for creative ex- 
pression resulting in personal satisfaction and 
the enrichment of home living. 


8. To recognize the interrelation of home 
economics, the sciences and arts, encouraging 
their correlation in the interpretation of home- 
making concepts and functions. 


9. To encourage participation in community 
planning and action for the betterment of 
family living conditions. 


10. To assist individuals in finding voca- 
tional opportunities through home economics. 


11. To acquaint young people with reliable 
sources of information bearing on family life; 
to create the desire to continue their education 
on the adult level. 


To attain these objectives, the home- 
making curriculum provides continuity 
of experiences within the seven func- 
tional areas of family life: clothing, 
foods, health, housing, child develop- 
ment, family relationships, and manage- 
ment. In other words, the scope and 
content of the homemaking curriculum 
are concerned with clothing from the 
standpoint of selection, care, repair, and 
construction ; food as it relates to health 
of the family and problems concerned 
with buying, selection, preparation, 
serving, conservation and storage; 
housing as it relates to family living, 
dealing with safety, planning, selection, 
care, furnishing and landscaping ; child 
development as it provides training for 
parenthood and involves growth, de- 
velopment, care, and guidance of chil- 
dren; family relations as they pertain 
to satisfactory personal and family situ- 
ations ; management as concerned with 
time, money, and energy; health from 
the standpoint of home care of the sick 
and first aid. To the extent that instruc- 
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tion in these several areas becomes inte- 
grated and unified into a whole, increas- 
ing contributions of great value accrue 
to the basic foundation stones of family 
living. 


ANY California schools are mak- 

ing important contributions to 
family life education by offering home- 
making programs that incorporate the 
seven areas of homemaking in well- 
organized, two-year or three-year pro- 
grams instead of the traditional, one- 
semester or one-year courses in food or 
clothing. Instruction in three areas of 
homemaking may be offered the first 
year and in three or more other areas 
during the second year. In the third 
year, advanced work may be given in 
any three or more areas. 


Examples of two- or three-year home- 
making programs as they are in oper- 
ation in California schools are given 
below. The suggested units are taken 
from the California Guide for Planning 
the Homemaking Curriculum. 


Two-Year ProcRAM 

HOMEMAKING I: Family Relations: 
Making and Keeping Friends; Clothing: 
Making Clothes for Myself, Improving My 
Appearance; Housing: Improving the Ap- 
pearance of My Room; 

HOMEMAKING II: Food: Sharing Re- 
sponsibilities for Family Meals; Child De- 
velopment: Guiding Young Children; Man- 
agement; Planning With My Family; 
Housing: Preventing Home Accidents. 


THREE-YEAR PROGRAM 


Same units might be included as listed under 
Two-Year Program or patterns given below. 


HOMEMAKING TI: Housing: Improving 
the Appearance of My Room; Clothing: Mak- 
ing Clothes for Myself; Food: Sharing Re- 
sponsibilities for Family Meals; 

HOMEMAKING II: Child Development: 
Guiding Young Children; Family Relations: 
Making and Keeping Friends; Management: 
Planning With My Family; 

HOMEMAKING III: Family Relations: 
Looking Toward Adulthood, Planning for 
Marriage ; Child Development : Understanding 
Young Children; Health: Maintaining Fam- 
ily Health; Housing: Making Home Livable. 


Each unit should be taught in relation 
to the human, social, and environmental 
factors affecting family life. For ex- 
ample in teaching a unit on the under- 
standing of children, the problems in- 
volved do not rest apart from those of 
foods, family relations, housing, or 
management. These are all inter- 
dependent. 


During a two-year program a student 
has the opportunity to receive instruc- 
tion in the fundamental tools needed 
for developing and maintaining happy 
family life. If a school plans a three- 
year program of homemaking, an oppor- 
tunity is provided during the third year 
for more concentrated work in certain 
areas, such as child guidance, home 
furnishing, clothing, or foods. Either 
one of these programs provides for a 
logical sequence of learning experiences 
to assure the greatest possible individual 
growth and development. Continuity 
exists as the pupil sees the relationships 
between experiences. Principles and 
practices evolve and their meaning and 
use are understood. Thus, homemaking 
education becomes a continuous medium 
for the development of the total person- 
ality, appropriate and essential for par- 
ticipation in rich family life. 


OMEMAKING education is based 

on the assumption that knowledge 
alone is not sufficient to improve home 
life. A student needs knowledge plus 
the ability to use what he knows as he 
faces the problems in his daily living. 
Home projects are an essential part of 
homemaking education through which 
a student carries over into his own home 
the knowledge and skill he has gained 
in his homemaking class to solve a prob- 
lem of his own family. Such an experi- 
ence, for instance, might require active 
participation in the care of a child, or 
planning and preparing meals for the 
family. These practical, homemaking 
experiences offer an opportunity for the 
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student to assume responsibility, acquire 
self-confidence and secure recognition 
for his own accomplishments, and pro- 
motes understanding and cultivates 
affections among family members. It is 
important to remember that acquired 
skills, attitudes, and appreciations are 
not only important for the current daily 
use and benefit of the individual student, 
but are the tools which he, in turn, can 
pass on to each member of his future 
family to enrich their living and de- 
velopment. 

Because of the ever-changing situ- 
ation in this technological age there is 
a continuous need for learning through- 
out life. Since one cannot hope to secure 
all of the knowledge and skill needed 
for rich family living while enrolled in 
the all-day classes in the secondary 
school, California’s homemaking pro- 
gram for improving family life does not 
end there. Adult homemaking educa- 
tion has increased its scope to include 
fields related to family living. In 1938, 
approximately 10,000 persons were en- 
rolled in adult classes in which special 
emphasis was placed on family life 
problems. Last year (1948) there were 
166,413 persons enrolled in classes 
which covered the areas of clothing, 
child development, food, housing, 
health, relationships, and management. 
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The increasing desire on the part of both 
men and women to secure assistance 
with their problems as parents, home 
planners, and as consumer buyers indi- 
cates their interest in the greatest of all 
professions—homemaking. 


ORTHY home membership has 

long been one of the cardinal 
principles of education. Yet it has been 
one of the most neglected. As the home 
holds the character of its family mem- 
bers, it becomes the chief source of 
democratic principles of living and the 
proving ground of their soundness and 
validity. As California designs a frame- 
work for public education that will serve 
the needs of all her youth and adults, 
more attention will need to be given to 
this cardinal principle, effective family 
living. The true dignity of the home 
must come to be recognized by all ; and 
each individual must be trained for as- 
suming his responsibility as a family 
member and for establishing and main- 
taining a satisfactory home, just as he 
is trained for his work in the world as 
a plumber, farmer, or doctor. In truth, 
home and family become the corner- 
stone ; and the cornerstone becomes the 
anchor for the foundation upon which 
rest the hope and the future security of 
our democratic way of life. 


Faith in Democratic Education 


... American teachers will not admit that their primary purpose is to produce 
scholars. We produce an adequate number of creditable scholars, incidentally, 
but that is not our main function. We have more important work to do. We are 
trying to produce generations of young people who can live without masters. We 
do not want a small, highly trained elite to do all the thinking for us, while the 
rest of us obey orders. We want our young people to be able to carry on a rela- 
tively free society without disaster. To do that, we have to educate everyone 
above the elementary level. The conception of “weeding out the unfit” has very 
little meaning for us. Unfit for what? For scholarship? Perhaps, but that is not 
our main business. Unfit for freedom? No. With our last breath we would not 
admit that. The central faith of our people is that we are all capable of living as 
free men, and it is the chief business of our schools to substantiate that faith — 
Editorial, The School Review, January, 1949, p. 1. 


Experiences in Homemaking 


Education 


E in homemaking education be- 
lieve that: 


1. We learn through experience. 


2. Experience involves many ac- 
tivities, including collecting, evalu- 
ating, and applying information 
developing skill in performance of 
processes developing values. 


3. A classroom experience becomes 
more meaningful as it is planned 
and interpreted in codperation 
with all persons involved—stu- 
dents, teacher, and parents. 


4. A good program in homemaking 
education is built on these three 
beliefs, to the end that there is 
some evidence of improved family 
membership and home living. 


A description of experiences in two 
homemaking classes will illustrate the 
application of these principles. 


What makes a home? Who are the 
members of a family? Where do fami- 
lies live ? What activities are carried on 
in a home with a family? A seventh 
grade class summarized the discussion 
of these questions by defining home- 
making as a family living in a home 
carrying on activities which result in 
values to each family member. 

Class discussion must be a short ex- 
perience for seventh graders. Each dis- 
cussion period should close with a state- 
ment of belief or a plan of action which 
is agreed upon and understood by all 
class members. As an application of 
these principles, the class organized a 
bulletin board to explain their defi- 
nition of homemaking. As the definition 
evolved, the teacher pinned up cards on 
which were written the words family, 


q By MARY OWERS FLEMING 





4 No series of articles on homemaking 
education would be complete without 
a discussion of the means and tech- 
niques to be used in achieving the 
goals set forth in the curriculum. As 
Miss Fleming indicates in her article, 
the approach should not only be 
highly practical and realistic, but 
should be closely tied into the every- 
day life of the student. 

Miss Fleming has been a homemak- 
ing teacher in Pasadena for twenty 
years. She is now teaching at Wash- 
ington Junior High School and is home 
economics consultant in the Second- 
ary Curriculum Department of the Pa- 
sadena City Schools. She also partici- 
pated in the workshop which prepared 
the “California Guide for Planning the 
Homemaking Curriculum” and is a 
member of the State Subcommittee on 
Home Economics Teacher Training. 





home, activities, values. Each pupil was 
given a mounted picture and asked to 
pin it under the word which it best de- 
scribed. The finished chart was ex- 
amined, some pupils were asked to 
justify or change their pictures. Enough 
time was given to this experience for 
all members of the class to agree that 
the poster really defined their beliefs 
about homemaking. 

The next day the teacher asked each 
pupil to take one article from a basket 
which she passed. The articles were 
miniatures and symbols of homemaking 
activities. Each was numbered to corre- 
spond to cards bearing the titles chil- 
dren, clothing, foods, health, relation- 
ships, management, housing. Persons 
with articles representing the same home 
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activity formed a working committee. 
Each committee used their articles and 
any others which they chose to set up 
an exhibit or prepare a skit which would 
suggest the many jobs included in that 
type of activity. 


O summarize this experience, the 
teacher presented the chart “An 
Analysis of Family Life,” copied from 
the California Guide for Planning the 
Homemaking Curriculum. In order 
that the chart might be seen by the class, 
it was reproduced on moving circles, 
the largest of which was 30 inches in 
diameter. Through analysis of this chart 
it was possible for the young people to 
gain further appreciation of the varied 
phases of family life, the interrelation- 
ships of activities, their contribution to 
satisfaction of personal needs and de- 
veloping values, and the interrelation- 
ships of the family and its environment. 
The next step involved a personal 
problem. Each student, with the help 
of his family, listed all the jobs done in 
his home, organized them under the 
headings used in the “Analysis of 
Family Life,” and indicated which mem- 
ber of the family was responsible for 
each. There was some consideration of 
reasons why various members of the 
family carried certain responsibilities, 
ways in which families decided who 
should do which tasks, and the knowl- 
edge and skill necessary for satisfactory 
performance of many home and family 
activities. Special attention was given 
to division of labor in relation to out- 
of-the-home responsibilities. The inevi- 
table outcome of this discussion was to 
raise the question of what each young 
person could learn to do in order to be 
a more effective member of his family. 
It was the opinion of the group that 
they should increase their contribution 
in each area of home activity. Although 
individual ability and opportunity for 
home participation varied, it was possi- 
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ble to set up the following problems for 
the semester : 
How may I help to keep my home 
clean and attractive ? 
How may I help with the family 
meals ? 
What must I do to look attractive 
and well groomed? 
What can I do to become a more effec- 
tive member of my family group? 
The class decided the order in which 
they would attack the problems. Spe- 
cific aims and purposes as well as ac- 
tivities and working procedures were 
developed as the initial step in working 
on each problem. 


A and purposes for the problem 

“How may I help keep my home 
clean and attractive?” were: to learn to 
do at least one new housekeeping job 
well enough to assume responsibility for 
it at home, to learn to make simple 
flower arrangements, and to learn to 
arrange books, magazines, and “what- 
not” shelves. Activities included analy- 
sis of the cleaning jobs which must be 
done at home; evaluation of various 
cleaning materials, processes, and equip- 
ment ; and experimentation and practice 
at school and at home. 

Working procedures followed prob- 
lem solving methods, though each unit 
was made short and concrete. For ex- 
ample, an evaluation of methods of 
cleaning silver involved : 


1. Development of standards for 
well-cleaned silver, 

2. Development of a form on which 
results of cleaning silver with various 
brands of cleaner could be charted, 

3. Examination of directions on 
labels of four currently popular 
brands of silver cleaner, 

4. Experimentation with each 
brand of cleaner, using flat and 
hollow ware, in varying degrees of 
tarnish, 
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5. Evaluation of results obtained, 

6. Statement of conclusions as to 
the effectiveness of various brands for 
various purposes. 


AMILIES were involved in many 

stages of the semester experience. 
Each time plans were formulated they 
were mimeographed, taken home to 
be discussed with some members of the 
family and brought back with signed 
comments. In consultation with parents, 
each student decided on a special job 
which could be practiced at home. At 
some time during the semester, each 
student prepared a surprise for the 
family in the form of flower arrange- 
ments, holiday favors, or an extra job 
done without being asked. 

The young people were not equally 
interested in every experience. How- 
ever, the variety gave each one an 
opportunity to find some real satis- 
faction in accomplishment. They all 
gained added respect for the complexity 
of homemaking, developed ability to be 
more discriminating of products and 
processes, and developed increased 
satisfaction from and status in the 
family group: Families frequently re- 
ported that students were taking more 
interest in affairs of the home and 
family. In reporting on a proposed plan 
for home practice, one girl said, “I’m 
not so sure about it, but my mother 
thinks it is a wonderful idea.” 

“We have a mixer just like this 
at home.” “I wish our stove looked 
like this.” “Can I learn to use the wash- 
ing machine?” Weare going to buy one 
like it at home.” “What is this used 
for?” These were typical comments the 
first day in a new junior high school 
homemaking room. After a tour of in- 
spection, the class and their teacher sat 
down to talk about how they could use 
the equipment. 

During the first discussion it was de- 
cided that each student would become 


a specialist in the use of one piece of 
equipment and then teach other mem- 
bers of the class how to use it. This, 
they planned, would involve study of in- 
struction books and current magazines, 
watching commercial demonstrations, 
and much practice. They wanted to 
learn all they could about the operation, 
care, and varied uses of their equipment. 

For several days motors hummed, 
guests were served expertly brewed 
coffee, class members sampled various 
concoctions from the food blender, and 
linens were being put through the ironer 
with increasing skill. Now it was time 
to check progress and decide how best 
to share this new knowledge and skill. 

Everyone wanted to see all of the 
equipment in operation soon. Demon- 
strations were the answer to that prob- 
lem, and the opening of a new one. The 
class had seen three commercial demon- 
strations, and most of the students 
had seen demonstrators in the stores. 
Analysis of these demonstrations and 
a model demonstration given by the 
teacher and two students resulted in 
development of a check list for plan- 
ning a good demonstration. Each stu- 
dent gave a demonstration which was 
evaluated by the class, and then made 
appointments to teach individuals or 
small groups to operate the equipment. 


| Moab biagriaicish hook progress re- 
ports, informal conversations, and 
group discussions resulted in far more 
than skill in operation of household 
equipment. The purposes of the unit 
were to give young people an oppor- 
tunity to know about new mechanical 
devices available to homes today and 
to develop some ability to make choices 
on the basis of performance, cost, and 
contribution to efficiency of home- 
making in their own homes. Experi- 
ences included operation of appliances ; 
development of comparative charts of 
advertised features of various makes 
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and models of several appliances ; study 
of time and energy involved in washing 
dishes by hand and with the electric 
dishwasher ; and discussion of the rela- 
tive value to several different families 
of doing laundry by hand, sending it to 
a commercial firm, or investing in a 
washing machine. 


ene evaluation of this experience 
occurred when students brought 
their parents to school. Fathers were 
quite as interested as mothers. Students 
felt extra pride and importance in being 
able to show their parents how to oper- 
ate equipment and explain comparative 
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values. Many of them had chosen one 
piece of equipment that they thought the 
family should have. One girl was heard 
to say, “Mom, we really need a new 
range. This is the kind I would like to 
have. Can’t we start planning right 
away so we can have it soon?” 

Homemaking classes provide a home- 
like environment in which students may 
test many ideas and practices of home 
and family living. As these experiences 
are extended to the home, young people 
gain greater security and status as 
participating members of their family 
group. 





A World Charter for Children 

The World Health Organization has proposed to the United Nations a bill of 
rights for the children of the world. The proposal will come before the next Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations. It proclaims that it is the duty of every 
nation to assume the obligations set forth in the following seven articles: 

1. The child must be protected irrespective of considerations of race, nation- 
ality, religion, political belief, economic or social condition. 

2. The child must be given the means requisite for his normal physical, mental 
and social development, including the provision of adequate housing, nutrition 


and education. 


3. The child should live within a family in an atmosphere of love and security, 
which is incomparably the best environment for his development. If the child is 
deprived of a normal family life, the community must provide him with a home 
which produces as nearly as possible a healthy family environment. 

4. The child that is hungry must be fed. The child that is sick must be nursed. 
The child that is physically, mentally or socially handicapped must be helped. 
The maladjusted child must be re-educated. The orphan and the waif must be 
sheltered and succored. The child must be the first to receive relief in times 


of distress. 


5. The child must enjoy the full benefits provided by social welfare and social 
security schemes. The child must receive, through the discovery and development 
of his individual abilities a training which will enable him, at the right time, to 
earn a livelihood and to conduct his life so as to become a responsible member of 


society. 


6. The child must be protected against every form of exploitation and must 
be provided with adequate recreation, leisure and rest. 

7. The child must be brought up in the consciousness that his maximum of 
achievement and satisfaction will be gained by the devotion of his energy and 


talents to the service of his fellowmen. 





Getting Closer to Home 


Problems 


At Rio Vista High School 
4 By FERNE ALMEIDA 

N our school we offer three years 

of vocational homemaking education. 
Our homemaking program revolves 
around the experiences and needs that 
students are encountering in their home 
and family life. Just as in the home 
the successful family plans, works, and 
plays together, so at school, in our 
homemaking program, we plan, work, 
and play together. 

When a pupil has taken two years of 
homemaking she has had some training 
in all of the seven areas of homemaking, 
which are the main functions of family 
life, namely: foods, clothing, housing, 
health, children, management, and re- 
lationships. 

During the third year, pupils may 
select only three areas of homemaking 
for more concentrated study. 

The students in each class are given 
freedom to express what they feel they 
want assistance with and, if possible, 
these problems are included in the 
course of study for the year. Question- 
naires are used to determine the pupils’ 
problems. 

These desires are tabulated and those 
meeting the needs of the majority are 
then formulated into the classroom pro- 
gram. These will also be applied in home 
projects. Special problems which are 
not included in the program can be 
handled in individual home projects. 

Possible school and community class 
cooperating activities for the year are 
listed and discussed. The fact is brought 
out that the homemaking program 
should be made elastic to meet emergen- 
cies that might turn up at any time dur- 





4q How realistic are our high school 
courses in homemaking? How well do 
they meet the personal problems of 
girls in their present homes and pre- 
pare them for later responsibilities? 
Here are described some of the ways 
in which the programs in two semi- 
rural high schools have added some 
new features to the familiar and 
necessary study of foods and clothing. 

These contributions were written at 
the suggestion of Miss Bertha V. Akin, 
Chief of the Bureau of Homemaking 
Education in the State Department of 
Education. Miss Ferne Almeida is 
teacher of homemaking in the Rio 
Vista Joint Union High School, and 
Miss Fauvette Johnston holds a simi- 
lar position in the Trinity County 
High School. 





ing the school year. Just as always in 
their own home and family life, prob- 
lems, obstacles, and challenges will arise. 

The teacher visits the homes during 
her home project supervision period and 
after school. The parents always know 
when she is coming. The teacher is 
asked to visit the home, and she goes 
as a friend, not as a snooper or a criti- 
cizer. The visiting of the homes of the 
pupils is, perhaps, one of the most sig- 
nificant parts of the homemaking pro- 
gram. It makes a bridge between the 
home and the classroom. Much more 
can be done to help the student if the 
teacher understands and is acquainted 
with the family situation. The teacher 
asks for assistance from the mother in 
helping her set up the homemaking pro- 
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gram. The family, pupil, and teacher 
together plan the project and some- 
times it becomes a cooperative project, 
whereby members of the family help 
the student in carrying out the project. 
It is hoped that bridges to each home 
can be built through a friendly and help- 
ful approach. 


A: HOME project was developed this 
year from a home furnishing unit 
done in Homemaking III. The ways 
which we could make the home more 
livable were discussed in class. Special 
reading was done by the pupils in our 
homemaking reference book library and 
in magazines. Illustrations were col- 
lected from old magazines on how we 
could make each room of the home 
more attractive and livable. The teacher 
demonstrated how to make stools from 
nail kegs, dressing tables out of orange 
crates, waste-paper baskets out of an 
ice cream carton, and how to redecorate 
old lampshades. The pupils helped the 
teacher finish a couch cover, pillows, 
and vanity skirt and stool for the good 
grooming center in the classroom. 
Making of draperies was discussed and 
illustrations were collected. 

Lucille, a pupil, became interested in 
redecorating her bedroom. Her family 
were delighted and offered to help. The 
teacher visited the home. The family, 
pupil, and teacher made plans. Light 
blue and white was the color scheme 
decided upon because she liked blue, and 
light blue and white would make the 
room appear larger. Lucille and her 
father papered the walls with light blue 
printed wallpaper. The stool, waste- 
paper basket, and lampshades were 
made at school. The dressing table was 
started at school and finished at home. 
Lucille, with the help of her sister, made 
a darling blue and white cotton bed- 
spread copied from a magazine. At the 
windows she hung white ruffled curtains 
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with blue bow tiebacks made out. of 
scraps of the blue cotton material. 


E have a Future Homemakers of 

America Chapter in our school, 
and its meaning and purposes are also 
our guide in setting up the different 
areas of work in our homemaking class 
program. The Future Homemakers of 
America is a national organization of 
pupils studying homemaking in junior 
and senior high school. We are study- 
ing and working together for better and 
happier home life for everyone. We 
think that helping to make happy homes, 
now and in the future, is the most im- 
portant thing that youth can do for de- 
mocracy. This is carried out through the 
organization’s eight purposes: 

1. To promote a growing appreciation of 
the joys and satisfactions of homemaking. 

2. To emphasize the importance of worthy 
home membership. 

3. To encourage democracy in home and 
community life. 

4. To work for good home and family life 
for all. 

5. To promote international good will. 

6. To foster the development of creative 
leadership in home and community life. 

7. To provide wholesome individual and 
group recreation. 

We wouldn’t be able to carry on our 
program without codperation from the 
commercial, health, shop, art, science, 
English, agriculture, physical education, 
and music departments of the school and 
the community. Many different teach- 
ing devices are applied, including talks 
and demonstrations by specialists, and 
the use of movies, bulletins, posters, 
equipment, real situations, and field 
trips. 

We are trying to meet the needs of 
the students in the homemaking classes. 
We consider the homemaking depart- 
ment their home at school where they 
can come and learn how to meet prob- 
lems, obstacles, and challenges which 
may come up in their own home and 
family life now and later. 


—— 
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At Trinity County High School 
4 By FAUVETTE JOHNSTON 


URING the past fifty years, the 

philosophy of homemaking edu- 
cation has gradually evolved through 
various stages from the narrow concept 
of the preparation of food and construc- 
tion of clothing to include the more in- 
tangible aspects of social relationships. 
If we accept the philosophy that our 
ability to live effectively in our environ- 
ment is an important goal of home- 
making education, then we, as home- 
making teachers, face the responsibility 
and problem of bringing that awareness 
to our students. If we are also con- 
vinced that teacher-pupil planning is de- 
sirable, then we face the additional prob- 
lem of guiding students to plan units 
and activities which include this broader 
concept of homemaking education. 

In a three-year homemaking course, 
the problems and interests of the ado- 
lescent are dealt with on increasing 
levels of difficulty. While certain phases 
of social relationships are necessarily a 
vital part of all units of work, specific 
units can be included that deal primarily 
with effective living. Our three-year 
program includes one such unit in each 
of the three years: First year, personal 
improvement; second year, family liv- 
ing; third year, social and family re- 
lationships. 

It is impossible to segregate social 
problems into one unit, as the degree 
of success in all the above units depends 
primarily on codperation, ability to plan 
and work together, and to give and 
follow directions which are character- 
istics of effective living. Yet by includ- 
ing specific units each year, attention is 
focused on problems the existence of 
which the student might not otherwise 
be aware. 

On the third-year level the girls de- 
cided that they needed to understand 
more about their own emotional prob- 
lems before they could attempt to under- 


stand others. As a result of their dis- 
cussion, they planned a unit within the 
social and family relationship unit which 
they called “understanding ourselves.” 
They set up their own goals, activities, 
and references for the unit. The Wash- 
burne Social Adjustment Inventory was 
given as one evaluation device and a 
one-period conference was scheduled 
with each girl for counseling with re- 
gard to the results of the inventory. 


While the individual conferences 
were being held the rest of the class 
worked on a summary paper, presenting 
one personal problem into which they 
had gained new insight since the begin- 
ning of the unit. 


The results of the inventory, confer- 
ences, and papers showed that the same 
types of problems were shared by a large 
number of students who believed they 
were the only one so afflicted. In several 
cases, just the realization that other 
people felt the same way in similar cir- 
cumstances was sufficient to dissolve the 
problem. In general, the problems could 
be summarized into the following types: 


1. Evading reality; 2. Fears of various 
kinds; 3. Getting along with friends, 
the opposite sex, or family members; 
4. Personality traits such as stubborn- 
ness, snobbishness, insincerity, etc.; 5. 
Inferiority complexes ; and 6. Self-con- 
sciousness. 


AS a result of the unit, several parents 
came in to discuss various prob- 
lems, and one mother asked if she could 
take the inventory. The results of such 
a unit, while hard to evaluate in ob- 
jective terms, were particularly gratify- 
ing in the attitude of the girls toward 
others and toward their work during the 
entire year. From this beginning they 
felt that they had a firm basis for con- 
tinuing the unit on a broader basis, 
which would include premarriage and 
marriage problems. 








Adult Education Contributes 
To Family Life 


HE future of any community de- 

pends not alone upon developing 
its economic and educational potentiali- 
ties, but also upon advancing the status 
of home and family life in that com- 
munity. f 

But how do we go about achieving 
this goal of community development? 
The answer to this question may well be 
that, for many years, the public schools 
have sought to improve the community 
through the education of children. 
Many of us, however, are beginning to 
realize that the responsibility for com- 
munity improvement rests largely upon 
adults. 

For those of us who share this belief, 
the role of adult education in this area 
is an important one—not only in raising 
economic and educational status, but 
also in implementing better family liv- 
ing. Perhaps a review of what San 
Francisco is attempting to accomplish 
in adult education will serve as an ex- 
ample of the activities of a community 
that apparently has set out in the right 
direction. 

In San Francisco, the Adult Edu- 
cation Division offers hundreds of 
classes which contribute either directly 
or indirectly to family life. True, many 
of these classes are not labeled as family- 
life education. But they do make a 
contribution, nevertheless, for they 
strengthen home and family life. For 
example, they help members of fami- 
lies to achieve a greater degree of indi- 
vidual development; they provide con- 
structive, often creative, leisure activi- 
ties for adults; they teach people hob- 
bies which keep them at home ; they help 
parents to work and play with their 
children. 
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4q Since the deterioration of home life 
is due to the failure of adults to meet 
its obligations and opportunities, per- 
haps the best immediate hope of 
rehabilitation lies in trying to re- 
educate the grown-ups. That is the 
conception on which the comprehen- 
sive program of Adult Education to- 
ward that end is based in the San 
Francisco Schools. The latter part of 
this account describes some new and 
realistic courses dealing with paren- 
tal and preparental education for the 
responsibilities of rearing children. 
The earlier part presents some anti- 
dotes for the poverty of home interests 
and the boredom which generates 
irritation and much of the so-called 
“incompatibility” within the family. 

Readers of the JOURNAL remember 
Phebe Ward as its very efficient editor 
during 1946-48, and will welcome her 
return as a contributor. As the assist- 
ant principal of the Marina Adult 
School, she is responsible for the 
parent-education program described 
herewith. She reminds us, however, 
that she is reporting the program 
which represents the coordinated 
planning and direction of the admin- 
istration of the San Francisco Schools, 
and particularly of the Division of 
Adult Education and of the principals 
of the schools where the classes are 
held. Miss Ward is nationally known 
as the author of “Terminal Education 
in the Junior College.” published in 
1947, and has frequently served as 
consultant in university summer work- 
shops on problems of post-high-school 
education. 
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And why do thousands of San Fran- 
ciscans enroll in classes for adults which 
help them to become better human 
beings, as well as better parents? Per- 
haps the popularity of these classes is 
due to the fact that adult education in 
San Francisco goes into the community 
to the people to meet their needs rather 
than demanding that they come to it. 
During the past four years the idea of 
community service through community 
planning to meet community needs 
throughout the community has become 
the pattern of adult-education offerings, 
especially those which contribute most 
to family living. As a result, the number 
of different adults served during a year 
has risen from 5,000 only four years 
ago to 70,000 this past year. 


]* order to adhere to this pattern of 
community service, adult education 
in San Francisco is free, available to all 
adults who wish it, and offered in con- 
venient locations in people’s own neigh- 
borhoods—in the neighborhood school 
building, in the community center or 
clubhouse, in the neighborhood church, 
in the office where they work—even in 
private homes. And the fact that these 
classes are well attended indicates that 
they meet the needs of the people who 
take advantage of them. For job im- 
provement—yes. For remedying edu- 
cational deficiencies—yes. But, for the 
most part, they help adults to meet their 
individual problems through personal 
development—either in skills, attitudes, 
appearance, or thinking processes. 

But what do these adults take in these 
classes, especially in terms of contri- 
butions to family and home life? Much 
of the instruction obviously qualifies as 
homemaking in the traditional sense, 
such as sewing, cooking, tailoring, and 
millinery. In fact, there is nothing un- 
usual about the homemaking courses ex- 
cept that they are well attended and 
serve a great many women because the 


classes are numerous (especially during 
the daytime), conveniently located, and 
planned to help wives and mothers, 
as well as business and professional 
women. 


(tase offerings not found ordi- 
narily in the traditional home- 
making programs include many make- 
your-home-attractive courses, such as 
interior decoration, ceramics, art metal, 
leathercraft, lamp-shade making, lamp 
making, block printing, sculpturing, 
weaving, and cabinet making. The large 
number of people in upholstery classes 
is evidence of the fact that adults are 
interested in improving the physical as- 
pects of their homes—even with the 
sweat of their own brow. In addition, 
those who take these classes develop 
hobbies, as well as homemaking skills— 
hobbies to be practiced within the home 
itself. 

In classes such as ceramics, young 
mothers learn a home-decoration art 
that stands them in good stead through- 
out their married life—both in terms of 
their home needs and their personal de- 
velopment. Older mothers find new 
interests as their children grow up and 
demand less of their attention. Even 
fathers become interested—perhaps not 
to the extent of learning the art; but 
they often contribute by building a 
studio in the home or by constructing 
a kiln or potter’s wheel. And when the 
youngsters borrow Mother’s latest work 
of art to show the high school art 
teacher what Mom can do, that is the 
height of family interest. 

Many of these so-called educational- 
recreational courses are given in situ- 
ations which come very close to family 
living, especially those in one of the 
housing projects, where the tenants 
learn home gardening in their own back- 
yards and interior house painting on 
their own walls. 


Many of the adult education classes 
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in San Francisco would look very much 
out of place in the customary listing of 
subjects in a family-life program. For 
instance, what have classes in volunteer 
leadership to do with family living? 
A great deal, when we consider that 
the community looks to its fathers and 
mothers to serve as volunteer leaders 
for youth groups. In San Francisco, 
Den Mothers learn leadership crafts 
through adult education classes in order 
to assist their Boy Scout sons; Girl 
Scout leaders and Camp Fire Gir] lead- 
ers take workshops in folk dancing, arts 
and crafts, games, story telling, dra- 
matics, song leading, and human re- 
lationships to acquire skills and to de- 
velop leadership techniques. In fact, at 
the present time, Camp Fire Girl leaders 
and their families are participating in 
an experimental class in folk dancing— 
for families only. 


But what is the relationship between 
courses such as those offered in the Bay 
Theatre Drama School with family liv- 
ing? And what about those in the series 
entitled “Psychology and You” or “Per- 
sonality Development?” A very close 
relationship when we realize that the 
people who take these courses are seek- 
ing personal development through a 
means of self-expression and that each 
of them is a member of some kind of 
family unit, whether they are worried 
parents, grown-up children, interested 
aunts and uncles, or indulgent grand- 
mothers and grandfathers. 


5 leren practical-nursing course may be 
occupational in nature for the adults 
in the training program, but trained 
practical nurses will certainly help to 
alleviate family illness situations in the 
community. In fact, the Adult Edu- 
cation Division gets even closer to adults 
who are ill by giving programs in hospi- 
tals for the patients themselves. 

In a program based upon community 
service, the aging members of the family 
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cannot be neglected. San Francisco, 
therefore, is offering more and more 
courses for the so-called “oldsters.” At 
the Senior Recreation Center, sponsored 
by the A.W.V.S., courses are given to 
this lively over-fifty group in folk 
dancing, millinery, chorus, and movie 
discussions. Members of New Outlook, 
Inc., are looking forward to publishing 
their own newspaper in their journalism 
class; they will display the results of 
their ceramics instruction during their 
Hobby Day in May; and they, too, want 
folk dancing. Courses are also given 
in residence homes for oldsters. Ladies 
at University Mound Home, for ex- 
ample, are taking arts and crafts, mak- 
ing dolls and toys for crippled children 
in local hospitals, as their class project. 


HUS, the adults of San Francisco 

may enroll in a great variety of 
courses which contribute to improved 
family living through the development 
of people as individuals. In addition, 
however, parents in the community are 
also given many opportunities for spe- 
cific training in family-life education, 
both by means of small study-discussion 
groups and by lecture series. 


Small study-discussion classes are 
offered for individual Parent-Teacher 
Association units and for groups in 
neighborhoods, in churches, in com- 
munity centers, in housing projects, and 
in community agencies. 

Perhaps the most popular among 
these classes are those for individual 
units of the Parent-Teacher Associ- 
ation. These classes, which may be 
organized whenever there is a need for 
them, are offered throughout the city at 
the unit’s school—an elementary school, 
a junior high school, or a senior high 
school. Each class is organized in terms 
of the needs of the unit, with the presen- 
tations organized around the problems 
of the group. 

Neighborhood groups may also re- 
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quest parent-education classes, provided 
that they can assure sufficient attend- 
ance, provide a member’s home in which 
the class can be held, and procure baby- 
sitting services whenever they are 
needed. These groups are usually organ- 
ized in residential neighborhoods or in 
housing projects through the enterpris- 
ing efforts of neighbors who resort to 
ringing door bells in order to bring the 
neighbors together for the class, such 
as two of the San Francisco neighbor- 
hood groups which were organized 
under the sponsorship of the Rosenberg 
Foundation. 


Parent-education classes are also 
available to church groups. These 
classes are offered in the churches, usu- 
ally under the sponsorship of some al- 
ready organized group within the 
church, such as the Mothers’ Club, 
young married groups, or young adult 
groups. Church classes now in session 
have been organized through the com- 
bined efforts of the San Francisco City 
and County Department of Health, the 
Social Hygiene Society, and the Adult 
Education Division of San Francisco 
Public Schools. Although this venture 
is a new one, it presages an interesting 
though somewhat precarious future be- 
cause of the numerous activities already 
offered by the churches for their mem- 
bership. Experience indicates that they 
are often more effective in terms of at- 
tendance if they are limited to a period 
of four to six weeks, 

Those in the Adult Education Di- 
vision who are associated with the 
parent-education program in San Fran- 
cisco are active in the work carried on 
by the Committee on Family Life, 
Health, and Social Relations—a sub- 
committee of the Community Chest. 
This committee acts as a clearing house 
for information on family life educa- 
tion programs in the community and 
is helpful to the schools in an advisory 


capacity. 


Many community agencies are avail- 
ing themselves of the parent-education 
class services offered through the Adult 
Education Division. Hence, there is a 
class for Girl Scout leaders, dealing 
with the human relationships of the 
leader and her troop, much akin to the 
class in mother-daughter relationships. 
Or there is a class in the problems of 
the preschool child offered for young 
mothers in conjunction with the nursery 
school at the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, or a class of parents at 
a community center, or another at a 
neighborhood association. 


HIS month the Red Cross and the 
Adult Education Division launch a 
cooperative venture in parent education 
for prospective parents. Given in a 
neighborhood school building, the 
course is scheduled for two evenings a 
week. One night a week during the 
first six weeks, these expectant parents 
will take the Red Cross prenatal train- 
ing course, taught with Red Cross 
equipment by a Red Cross nurse, who 
is credentialed and paid by the schools. 
Another evening each week they will 
attend a workshop in which they will 
receive instruction in the decoration and 
furnishing of the nursery and the mak- 
ing of baby garments. In this work- 
shop, mothers and fathers-to-be will 
make cribs, tables, chairs, toilet-chairs, 
chests, stair gates, and other pieces of 
baby furniture. In addition, they will 
receive help in painting and papering 
the nursery, or convertaing a room or 
a nook into a nursery. Mothers-to-be 
will receive instruction in the making of 
layettes. Both men and women will 
make toys, dolls, and decorations for 
the nursery. 

During the second six weeks, the 
workshop activities will be continued 
on one night each week; and on the 
other class night the group may at- 
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tend a class especially planned for the 
emotional, physical, and social develop- 
ment of children from birth to the age 
of two years. In this class the group 
will view movies and participate in dis- 
cussions designed to help them to enjoy 
their babies. 

Another type of parent-education 
service to small groups is that given to 
six cooperative nursery schools in San 
Francisco, which are operated by 
neighborhood groups of parents who 
organize themselves into nonprofit or- 
ganizations. These nursery schools re- 
ceive the services of a teacher from the 
Adult Education Division who is re- 
sponsible for the parent education of 
the school. While the school is in ses- 
sion the parents help the teacher by as- 
sisting in the teaching of the children 
and by assuming responsibility for the 
operation and maintenance of the 
school. One evening each week the 
mothers and fathers attend a class deal- 
ing with nursery school procedures and 
in parent education in general. 


All of these classes that have been 
mentioned resolve themselves into study 
groups devoted to a discussion of the 
problems of the age group of the chil- 
dren of these particular parents, led by 
the parent-education leader and stimu- 
lated by the use of movies. For ex- 
ample, parents of the preschool child 
concern themselves with such topics as: 
Developing Responsibility, Social Needs 
of Children, Sex Interests in Childhood, 
Learning to Share, Destructiveness, Use 
of Bad Language, Late Thumbsucking 
and Wetting, Jealousy and Rivalry, 
Fearfulness, Dawdling, Imaginary 
Playmates, and Telling Tall Tales. 


Discussions in classes for the parents 
of elementary-school children revolve 
around such topics as: Children’s Be- 
havior in Relation to Physical, Mental 
and Social Growth; the Child’s World 
of Persons; Sex in Childhood; Disci- 
pline and Authority; Comics, Radio, 
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and Movies; Manners; Lying and 
Stealing; Blaming and Alibiing; Such 
Language ... !; Making Friends; The 
Dawdling Six-Year-Old; The Eight- 
Year-Old and His Gang; Preado- 
lescence; Meeting Prejudice; Chil- 
dren’s Spending—Using an Allowance; 
and Responsiveness to Reason. 

Parents of adolescents discuss: Pat- 
terns of Physical Growth; Variations 
in Maturing—Social, Educational, and 
Emotional Implications; Ways of 
Learning to Know Adolescents ; Teach- 
ing Adolescents About Reproduction 
and Sexual Behavior; Emotional Fac- 
tors in Learning; Discipline and Au- 
thority ; Jealousy and Rivalry ; Function 
of Social Groups During Adolescence; 
Development of Goals, Ideals, and 
Values ; and Allowances: Why? How 
Much? How Often? 


These study-discussion classes, 
planned around the needs of the group 
for which each class is offered, serve ap- 
proximately five hundred people per 
week. In addition to these small classes, 
however, many other parents in the 
community are served through lecture 
series. For instance, each year, a series 
of lectures is planned with and given 
for the Parent-Teacher Association 
without charge. During the fall of 1948, 
the six-session series was devoted to 
“The Adolescent—His Needs.” 


LTHOUGH a series of this kind 
limited the enrollment somewhat 
to parents of preadolescents and ado- 
lescents, the total attendance for the 
series was almost 2,000. Members of 
Parent-Teacher Association units from 
all over the city were invited—with the 
result that 58 units were represented 
during the series. 

Although this lecture series was 
planned primarily for P.T.A. mem- 
bers, the total attendance included over 
400 people who had no P.T. A. affili- 
ation. This number was comprised of 
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other interested parents and profes- 
sional and lay people concerned with 
the problems of adolescence. In fact, the 
interest of this group in the lectures was 
evidenced by the fact that the series was 
given by the Adult Education Division 
in cooperation with San Francisco, 
Second District, California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers; Baby Hygiene 
Committee, American Association of 
University Women; City and County 
of San Francisco, Department of Public 
Health; National Council of Jewish 
Women, San Francisco Section; San 
Francisco Tuberculosis Association; 
California Social Hygiene Association ; 
and the San Francisco Mental Hygiene 
Society. 


NOTHER family life education 
service is illustrated by the ten- 
lecture series on “Youth and Marriage,” 
offered at the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. This series is given free 
for young men and women by the Adult 
Education Division in codperation with 
San Francisco, Second District, Cali- 
fornia Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers ; City and County of San Francisco, 
Department of Public Health; San 
Francisco Mental Hygiene Society ; 
Young Women’s Christian Association ; 
Young Men’s Christian Association ; 
and San Francisco Council of Churches. 
Topics in this series include: Are You 
Ready for Love? ... Why Women Act 
Like Women—and Men Like Men... 
How Do You Choose a Mate?... What 
Do You Know About Sex? ... Can 
You Afford to Get Married? .. . What 
Is Your Marriage Contract? . . . What 
About Your Honeymoon? ... Are You 
Ready for a Child? ... Is There a 
Future in Your Marriage? 

At the halfway point in this series, 
the total attendance thus far is almost 
1,000. Attendance for individual lec- 
tures has ranged from 138 to 280. Over 
400 different people have been present 
at one or more of the first five meetings. 


Another lecture series in progress 
from January to June is entitled “The 
Role of the Public Health Nurse and 
the Teacher in Family Life Education.” 
Given by the Adult Education Division, 
in codperation with San Francisco State 
College and the City and County Health 
Department and the Juvenile Court, it 
is attended by 130 nurses and 50 teach- 
ers and carries increment and in-service 
training credit for teachers. A lecture 
is presented to both nurses and teachers 
every other week; and, in addition, the 
teachers meet for six special sessions. 
Topics for the general sessions include: 
Family Life in Transition in America, 
The Difference Between Men and 
Women, Preparing Young People for 
Marriage, Emotional Development in 
Infancy, Emotional Development Dur- 
ing Adolescence, Promoting Social Ad- 
justment of Young People, Sex Prob- 
lems of Youth and Unmarried Adults, 
Counseling Girls and Young Women, 
Counseling Boys and Young Men, 
Spiritual Aspects of Marriage, and 
Keeping the Marriage Partnership 
Solvent. 

Topics for the sessions for teachers 
only are: Social Problems in the Com- 
munity, Utilization of Community Re- 
sources to Meet Social Problems, Inte- 
grating Health Education into the 
Instructional Program, and Counseling 
Delinquent Youth. 


Another free lecture service which is 
being offered for the first time is the 
P. T. A. Lecture Program, which pro- 
vides the services of parent-education 
leaders as speakers for P.T.A. meetings. 


The parent-education program in San 
Francisco is carried on by Marina Adult 
School, under the supervision of the as- 
sistant principal. The services that have 
been described here are made possible 
through the full-time services of two 
teachers and the part-time services of 
ten other teachers, as well as the serv- 
ices of the lecture speakers. 
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S the Adult Education Division of 
San Francisco Public Schools 
views its record of serving 30,000 
people weekly, it is proud of the fact 
that it has made a real contribution to 
home and family life in the community. 
In view of the fact that San Francisco 
has a greater percentage of adults in its 
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population than any other city of com- 
parable size in the United States, the 
Division looks forward to being invited 
to serve even more of the parents in 
the community through classes that are 
planned especially to meet the needs of 
San Francisco families. 


Scholarships for Teachers of U. S. History and the Social Studies 


Fifteen scholarships of $200 each for graduate study at Stanford University 
in the summer quarter of 1949 are offered to teachers in secondary schools and 
junior colleges. These scholarships are made available through the Institute of 
American History at Stanford in cooperation with the Department of History, 


and will cover tuition. 


Applications may be addressed to Edgar Eugene Robinson, Executive Head, 
Department of History, and Director, Institute of American History, Box 3002, 
Stanford, California, and should include a detailed statement of previous study 
(undergraduate and graduate), of degrees held, and of teaching career. Applica- 
tions must be received at Stanford by April 1. 

A scholarship recipient need not be a candidate for a degree and may register 
in the department or school of choice, but will be expected to enroll for at least 
twelve units of graduate study. Eight of these shall be in the Department of His- 
tory, including in all cases Course 302, American Historical Writing, and either 
one other course in the field of United States History or in a related field, as 
arranged in consultation with Dr. Robinson. Opportunity will be provided for 
directed reading in United States History for those who prefer it to the seminar 
and lecture courses listed other than Course 302. Aside from this required con- 
centration in History, the student will be free to take such courses in the Univer- 
sity as he or she desires. Registration may be for either the eight-week period, 
June 23 - August 20, or the full summer quarter, June 23 - September 3. In either 


case, tuition will be $200. 


The Department of History has planned for the summer a program of par- 
ticular interest to teachers. Included in this program is a conference, August 5 
and 6, sponsored by the Institute of American History and open to teachers of 
American History in the secondary schools, junior colleges, colleges, and uni- 
versities of California. “Current Interpretations of American History” will be 
the conference theme, and preliminary consideration will be given this theme by 
the members of the scholarship group in weekly sessions throughout the summer. 


Telephone Poll Aids Adult Education 


In a survey of interests at Hamilton, Ohio, 25 women telephoned 308 people 
taken from assigned pages of the telephone directory and inquired whether or not 
they had taken any classes offered by the Adult Education and Training Council. 

In response to negative answers an informal explanation of the activities and 
opportunities was made along with an inquiry of interest in further education. 
Literature was sent to the 48 per cent desiring further information. 

With a sample of this size one suggestion for a new course meant that probably 
fourteen adults in the city had similar interests. Five of six new classes suggested 
materialized and enrolled 138.—Adult Education Ideas. 

















Home Economics in Higher 


Education 


HE conflict which exists in the 

world today tends to center around 
a difference in ideologies, namely, 
whether the individual or the State is 
more important. With those of us who 
live in a democracy there is no question 
but that we believe the individual is 
more important while the State is sub- 
servient to human development and 
serves through legislation and laws to 
contribute to the enrichment and conser- 
vation of the individual. As we give 
increasing consideration to the conser- 
vation and enrichment of human life, 
our attention is focused on the family. 
Such attention is justifiable in the light 
of the dangers which threaten the sta- 
bility of family life in our present 
national and international situation. 
Further, it may be pointed out that edu- 
cation for effective personal and family 
living cannot be left to chance in this 
complex world. Changing social and 
economic conditions, brought about by 
technological developments, have re- 
sulted in new and different problems 
within the family. Uncodrdinated 
efforts on the part of various agencies 
in the community and on the part of the 
home lead to confusion. The home, the 
church, the school, and the community 
must work together to achieve an effec- 
tive program of education for personal 
and family living. 

The typical program in home eco- 
nomics a generation ago emphasized 
work in domestic science and domestic 
art which consisted principally of cook- 
ing and sewing. At that time, skill in 
these activities was considered basic to 
a satisfying home life. Like all aspects 
of human living, conditions have 
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4 Is the change of emphasis toward 
the broader responsibilities of home- 
making now taking place in our sec- 
ondary schools paralleled by cor- 
responding revisions in the home 
economics offerings in higher institu- 
tions? This article discusses the con- 
ditions which warrant both revision 
and expansion of offerings by univer- 
sity departments in that field and in- 
cludes the new statements of philos- 
ophy and objectives recently adopted 
at U.C.L.A. These are interesting not 
only as the specific reorientation of 
one university but also as representa- 
tive of the point of view now being 
generally accepted by leaders in that 
field. 

Before coming to her present posi- 
tion as chairman of the Department 
of Home Economics at U.C.L.A., Dr. 
Leahy was head of the corresponding 
department at the University of Flor- 
ida, and previously held a similar 
position at the University of Connec- 
ticut. Her undergraduate work was 
done at the University of Minnesota, 
and her Ed.D. degree completed at 
Columbia University. She is joint 
author, with Bernice Moore, of the 
secondary school text, “You and Your 
Family.” which was published last 
year. 





changed. The emphasis in family needs 
and problems has shifted with the intro- 
duction of labor-saving devices and the 
release of time for other interests and 
activities. Problems concerned with the 
conservation and enrichment of human 
life have come to the fore. Members of 
the family have become engaged in a 
greater number of activities outside the 
home. Unwittingly, there has arisen a 
competition between the home and these 
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outside interests and agencies to the ex- 
tent that the individual has become per- 
plexed and frustrated in an effort to 
maintain a satisfactory equilibrium. 


Unfortunately, one of the most 
powerful agencies in the community, 
the school, has failed through its cur- 
riculum to keep pace with these changes 
in human needs. Too many schools are 
still in the domestic science and domestic 
art stage, in other words cooking and 
sewing. Many edticators still refer to 
their program in these terms. They fail 
to realize that there is a program in 
homemaking for the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools as well as a program in 
home economics at the college and uni- 
versity level. In the report of the com- 
mittee appointed in 1945 by former 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, John 
W. Studebaker, to study postwar prob- 
lems in vocational education, education 
for home and family living and home- 
making education are defined as fol- 
lows.* 

The term education for home and family liv- 
ing is used here to designate that part of a total 
education which equips individuals for effective 
membership in the family so that each con- 
tributes to home and community life accord- 
ing to his capacity. Homemaking education is 
that part of education for home and family 
living which is centered on home activities 
and relationships and which enables the indi- 


vidual to assume the responsibilities of home- 
making. 


Ho“ E economics at the college and 
university level has a dual function. 

It is concerned primarily with giving 
the student a home-centered liberal edu- 
cation® in preparation for home and 
family living, and, secondly, in guiding 
the professional preparation of persons 
interested in clothing and textiles, child 
care, and family relations, dietetics, 
1 Vocational Education in the Years Ahead, 


p. 191, U. S. Office of Education, Federal Se- 
curity Agency. 1945. 


2 Proceedings, Sixty-First Annual Conven- 


tion, p. 104 Association of Land Grant Col- 
leges and University. 1947. 
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home service work, institutional man- 
agement, nutrition, and teaching. 

In keeping with this point of view, 
the University of California at Los An- 
geles has this year proceeded to reévalu- 
ate its present program and to expand 
its offerings in accordance with the 
needs for a better educational program 
in home economics. 


A critical analysis of the present pro- 
gram was undertaken. All the members 
of the department working as a group 
began a series of regular weekly meet- 
ings to consider the problems imminent 
in the present program and the areas 
which required strengthening and ex- 
pansion. Later the staff divided into 
two groups. One group worked inten- 
sively on a “philosophy of home eco- 
nomics for U. C. L. A.” which would 
be acceptable to the entire group, while 
the other group worked on general ob- 
jectives toward which the Department 
should move. As an outgrowth of these 
study groups and after many discussion 
sessions in which the entire faculty par- 
ticipated, the following philosophy of 
home economics was accepted : 

We believe that home economics is 
that field in education which is pri- 
marily concerned with education for 
personal and family living. There- 
fore, it should contribute a great deal 
to the development of the individual 
as a person, as a member of a family, 
a community, and a profession. Edu- 
cation which emphasizes satisfying 
home and family life develops a feel- 
ing of personal security and an ap- 
preciation for the freedom and worth 
of the individual. There is a unique 
opportunity in home economics for 
teaching democracy in school, home, 
and community life. Also, as we 
give increasing consideration to the 
conservation, enrichment, and the use 
of human, material, and spiritual re- 
sources, attention is focused on the 
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family and the need for family life 
education. 

To develop effective education in 
home economics, opportunity for ex- 
periences in personal development, 
social adjustment, family relations, 
civic and community responsibility, 
and in developing economic efficiency, 
must be provided for each individual 
in accordance with his needs and abili- 
ties. Moreover, if home economics is 
to contribute to the ability of man to 
achieve the optimum in living as well 
as to an expanding program of edu- 
cation, opportunities and facilities 
must be provided for experimentation 
and research. 

Further, we believe home eco- 
nomics offers an opportunity for pro- 
fessional preparation in several areas 
in keeping with the student’s interest 
and ability, namely, nutrition, die- 
tetics, textiles, clothing, child de- 
velopment, home management, home 
equipment, institutional management, 
home service work, and teaching. 
Moreover, we believe a general 
understanding of all areas of home 
economics is essential to sound and 
adequate professional preparation. 

The Department of Home Eco- 
nomics believes in codperation with 
other departments and colleges of the 
University in the selection of courses 
best suited to the needs of persons in 
each professional field. In addition, 
it should make available to all stu- 
dents of the University those basic 
courses designed primarily for better 
personal and family living. 

In turn, the following general ob- 
jectives were also accepted: 

The Department of Home Eco- 
nomics at U. C. L. A., recognizing 
its responsibilities to the student, the 
institution, and the State, conceives 
its general objectives to be as follows : 


1. Provide a broad, general education 
for the individual. 

2. Develop an appreciation of the 
importance of mental and physical 
health. 

3. Develop an appreciation for the 
enjoyment and beauty which na- 
ture and the arts can bring to 
everyday living. 

4. Assist the individual student in de- 
veloping an effective personality. 

5. Develop attitudes basic to satis- 
factory personal and family life. 

6. Enable the student to understand 
and appreciate the factors which 
contribute to successful home and 
family living. 

7. Provide an understanding of the 
general field of home economics 
with emphasis on education for 
personal, home and community 
living. 

8. Provide adequate professional 
training in the several areas of 
home economics for which the De- 
partment is equipped. 

9. Appreciate technological develop- 
ments and seek, through research 
in the various fields of home eco- 
nomics, the extension of new 
truths which contribute to im- 
proved personal and family living. 


10. Provide a program adequate in 
scope and experience to meet the 
needs of individuals who desire 
specialized education at the gradu- 
ate level in the major areas of home 
economics. 


ie should be pointed out that the staff 
of the Department of Home Eco- 
nomics is not unmindful that the above 
“philosophy” and “general objectives” 
are merely a point of departure and that 
they will grow and change in keeping 
with the development of the Depart- 
ment as well as with the changing con- 
ditions of society. 











Are We Meeting Their 


Needs? 


HAT are the needs of students 

who attend a cosmopolitan state 
college? 

How well do the high schools from 

which these students come meet the 

personal-social needs of their students ? 


What responsibilities, if any, does the 
college have for meeting the general 
education needs if high schools fail to 
meet them? 


How well is the college meeting these 
needs ? 

It was to answer these questions that 
the faculty of San Francisco State Col- 
lege in the fall of 1946 undertook to 
determine, through a careful survey, 
the characteristics and needs of its stu- 
dents. By means of a series of tests and 
questionnaires administered to a repre- 
sentative sample of the student body, 
data were collected on the students’ per- 
sonality adjustment; political-social- 
economic attitudes, information, and 
behavior ; vocational goals; health atti- 
tudes, information, and practices; so- 
cial attitude and behavior ; leisure time 
activities ; marriage and family life ad- 
justment and goals; work habits and 
study skills ; academic achievement ; and 
ideological and religious adjustment. In 
addition, data were gathered on such 
characteristics of the student body as 
economic status, intellectual ability, 
family background, marital status, re- 
ligious affiliation, and the like. 

In general, it can be said that the 
student body of San Francisco State 
College is an urban, commuting group 
drawn largely from the lower middle- 
class income and occupational levels, 
and is of average ability, as compared 
with students of other colleges. Unlike 
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q What are their remaining needs in 
general education, in the opinion of 
high school graduates? The results of 
the study reported in this article are 
of direct interest to high school and 
junior college teachers. The study 
was made for the purpose of learning 
what should be planned for students 
just entering college, in order to help 
them in problems of social adjustment 
and personal competency. Many of 
the needs which they repeatedly men- 
tion are those which our high schools 
claim as their objectives. In that re- 
spect the findings are an indirect 
evaluation of the work of the high 
schools in meeting these general 
needs. 

Many teachers became familiar 
with the work done by Dr. Lavone 
Hanna when she was research asso- 
ciate at Stanford on the Social Edu- 
cation Investigation in 1939 to 1943. 
Her doctor's degree was completed 
during that time. From 1944 to 1947 
she was general supervisor for Cur- 
riculum Development in the Long 
Beach schools. Since that time she 
has been a member of the faculty of 
the San Francisco State College. Her 
textbook on “Education For Social 
Competence” has just been published 
by the Scott, Foresman and Company. 





most college students, the group is 
largely self-supporting, for 60 per cent 
work, part or full time. It is thus rather 
typically the product of the urban high 
school. 

The survey also showed that the stu- 
dents in the group had many personal 
problems. The average personal adjust- 
ment score of the student sample on the 
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group Rorschach test was somewhat be- 
low the median reported by the avail- 
able published norms, and 15 per cent 
of the total group (and 22 per cent of 
the freshmen women) had scores so low 
as to indicate serious maladjustment re- 
quiring psychotherapy or at least far 
more psychological counseling than is 
usually provided by public secondary 
schools and colleges. 

The data on the status of the home 
and attitudes about happiness in the 
home gave additional information about 
the personal adjustment of the stu- 
dents and their sense of security. Over 
one-third of them come from broken 
homes—homes in which the parents 
were either separated, divorced, 
widowed, or living apart. Only 28 per 
cent of the group rated the emotional 
climate of their homes as “happy,” while 
a greater number (35 per cent) con- 
sidered their homes “average” in happi- 
ness. Furthermore, more than one- 
fourth of the group (33 per cent of the 
women, 20 per cent of the men) stated 
that their parents’ responses to ques- 
tions about sex, pregnancy, morals, etc., 
had been “inadequate or evasive.” That 
the high schools had not given them ade- 
quate instruction in family life edu- 
cation is evident from the fact that 95 
per cent of the group wanted the college 
to offer a course on marriage and family 
problems, 50 per cent believing that it 
should be a required course. Further 
evidence on the need for family-life edu- 
cation is seen in the response to the 
question regarding whether or not they 
expected to marry. Ninety per cent 
planned to marry and of that number 
almost all wanted a family of more than 
one child. 


HAT many of the group were also 
insecure socially was evidenced 
from their responses to the questions 
regarding dating. One-fifth of the stu- 
dents felt that they had too few dates 


and only a third dated as often as once 
a week. A fifth of the men who indi- 
cated a desire to date said they could 
not afford to do so, and a third of the 
freshmen women said they were not 
asked often enough. The most predomi- 
nant reason for not dating given by both 
sexes, however, was that they did not 
have time or that it interfered with 
school work. 

The questionnaire relative to career 
goals revealed that most of the group 
(64 per cent) expected to enter one of 
the professions and 27 per cent planned 
on semiprofessional and managerial 
occupations. The reason given by the 
students for their occupational choice in 
most cases was simply “interest,” al- 
though only 12 per cent stated that they 
had any knowledge of the field of their 
choice, and another 12 per cent listed any 
previous experience in that field. When 
one remembers that the scholastic apti- 
tude scores of the sample group aver- 
aged around the mean for college fresh- 
men as a whole, these occupational aims 
seem unrealistically high. 

The students were also unrealistic in 
the salaries they expected to earn. Those 
who ventured a prediction expected, on 
the average, a beginning salary of 
$2,608, although one out of eight men 
expected to start at more than $3,500. 
At the peak of their productive years 
the men expected to earn $7,290 and 
the women $3,974, as.compared with 
the average earning income of the 
fathers of the group ($3,557) and of 
the mothers ($2,000). 

The fact that the occupational goals 
of 82 per cent of the students had been 
decided on for over a year and those 
of 40 per cent for four years or more 
seems to indicate (1) that the high 
schools had failed in helping these stu- 
dents think through their career aims 
realistically, and (2) that the college 
was, therefore, faced with the necessi- 
ties of providing occupational informa- 
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tion and counseling and of reconciling 
ambitions and expectations with a rather 
grim reality. 


=o asked why they came to 
college the students were frank 
in admitting that they came to satisfy 
personal goals and ambitions rather than 
claiming an interest in the welfare of 
society or desiring to understand the 
general social scene. Of the eight rea- 
sons checked by approximately one-half 
of them, six had to do with personal 
gains and only two with social under- 
standing: 81 per cent to get a degree, 
61 per cent to improve their earning 
power, 68 per cent to improve critical 
thinking, 59 per cent to improve person- 
ality, 49 per cent to adjust more ade- 
quately psychologically, 48 per cent to 
speak more effectively, 52 per cent to 
become more tolerant, and 51 per cent 
to understand social problems better. 
It is probably for these reasons that 
over half the group recommended that 
the following courses be required of 
all college students: composition, psy- 
chology, United States government, 
sex education, United States history, 
sociology, race problems, health and hy- 
giene, natural science, world govern- 
ment, and speech. Over 40 per cent 
believed that economics, vocational 
guidance, physical education, philoso- 
phy, literature, and consumer problems 
should also be required. 

On the two scales used to evaluate 
the attitudes of the students on social, 
economic, and political issues, the group 
as a whole was democratic. Upper class- 
men were more liberal than freshmen, 
and consistently so. The group showed 
less race prejudice than the total popu- 
lation although freshmen exhibited 
more prejudice toward Negroes, Mexi- 
cans, Japanese, and Jews than non- 
freshmen. The students considered 
themselves more liberal on social- 
economic matters than their parents. 
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Sixty per cent rated themselves liberal ; 
5 per cent, radical; 8 per cent, con- 
servative; and 1 per cent, reactionary 
against ratings they gave their parents 
of 25 per cent, 3 per cent, 27 per cent, 
and 3 per cent, respectively. These data 


‘would seem to indicate that too little 


attention is given in high schools to the 


iattitudes which their students are de- 


veloping on social-economic and politi- 
cal issues and problems. 


VEN in the areas where the high 
schools are putting most of their 
effort—academic achievement—the 
sample group achieved only around the 
fiftieth percentile. This was true in 
spelling, arithmetic, grammar, punctu- 
ation, sentence structure and diction, 
and current social problems. Sixty-one 
per cent of the students were above the 
national norm on the Codperative Gen- 
eral Achievement Science Test, but did 
less well on the section of the test deal- 
ing with interpretation and compre- 
hension. The median for the group was 
considerably below the fiftieth per- 
centile (college sophomore norms) on 
the history and social studies section of 
the Codperative General Culture Test. 
The students were better than na- 
tional average on library information, 
especially in the use of books, diction- 
ary, and periodicals. They were less able 
to use the card catalogue, encyclopedias, 
and bibliographies, and were only aver- 
age in their use of reference books and 
in their knowledge of the arrangement 
of books. 

The students believed that they had 
insufficient training in the use of leisure 
time and that such training was de- 
sirable. They also indicated a wish to 
receive greater benefit from inter- 
personal, social contacts through meet- 
ing more people and learning to under- 
stand others as well as themselves. 
There was an expressed wish, particu- 
larly by the women, for the development 
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of special social knowledge, tastes 
skills, and, by men, for developing at 
tributes useful in dealing with peopl 
A large number (40 per cent) believ 
the college had responsibility for proj 


viding training aimed at improving th¢: 


leisure time enjoyment of their after 
college years. 


N the basis of this survey of nee 

the faculty of San Francisco Stat 
College came to the conclusion that no 
only had the high schools failed to 
the personal-social needs of the stude 
who enrolled in the college, but that it 
was impossible for the high schools to’ 
meet all of the needs of its students. 
Therefore, the college had responsibility 
for continuing the general education 
program begun in the lower schools so 
that youth might be better prepared 
for social and civic responsibilities and 
might further their development as well- 
rounded individuals. 


As the faculty explored the problems 
revealed by the needs study, they seemed 
to fall in four areas: individual develop- 
ment, home and family living, vocational 
orientation, and socio-civic relation- 
ships. These areas thus prescribed the 
scope of the emerging General Edu- 
cation program. Faculty committees 
were formed to define objectives and 
to recommend experiences which the 
college should provide to enable stu- 
dents to achieve these goals. 

In order to guide the work of the area 
committees, a central General Education 
Committee developed a set of guiding 
principles or assumptions. These re- 
affirmed belief in democratic principles 
as the framework for the program and 
the use of democratic procedures in its 
development. They recognized that the 
needs of the students are related to so- 
cial conditions and the type of training 
received in high school, and that a full 
and continuous determination of stu- 
dents needs is thus essential to the pro- 
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gram which must be kept flexible so 
that it can change as it needs change. 
They also stated that General Education 
is both complementary and supplemen- 
tary to specialized education and may 
parallel or precede it; that evaluation 
procedures must be developed simul- 


. taneously with the development of the 


program and should appraise the growth 
of students in all the behaviors essential 
for adequate living; that all students 
enrolled in the college shall take part 
in the general education program, with 
sufficient flexibility provided to take ac- 
count of individual needs and of indi- 
vidual differences ; that community re- 
sources should be used to the greatest 
degree possible, since the faculty is con- 
vinced that the most effective learning 
results from activities which are felt to 
be vital and realistic; and that general 
education should predominate in the 
first two years of college, but should 
neither monopolize nor be limited to this 
period. 


ENERAL education at San Fran- 

cisco State has been defined as non- 
specialized, nontechnical education 
which should be the common possession 
of all persons to enable them to function 
effectively in a democratic society. It is 
based on demonstrated basic, common 
needs of youth, with special reference 
to the College and the community in 
which the College is located. It is con- 
cerned with a wider range of objectives 
than intellectual and purely academic, 
but includes those objectives. It at- 
tempts to integrate the cultural heritage 
more effectively than is done by the 
fragmented instruction commonly prac- 
ticed; and formulates, makes coherent 
and produces growth in this common 
culture. It combats pure specialism 
without breadth of understanding and 
knowledge, and prescribes an increased 
proportion of common learning experi- 
ence for all students. 
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As a result of faculty deliberation 
over a period of two years, the General 
Education program was launched in 
September, 1948, for all entering fresh- 
men. Because the General Education 
program had to fit into a total college 
program, must meet state legal require- 
ments, and must be transferable, courses 
had to be developed and units of credit 
assigned to them. At present, students 
at San Francisco State College take 45 
semester units in General Education, 
distributed as follows: Basic Communi- 
cation—5 units; Personal and Occu- 
pational Development—6 units; Bio- 
logical and Physical World—10 units ; 
Physical Education and Recreation— 
3 units; Creative Activities—2 units; 
Humanities—6 units; Home and 
Family Living—2 units; Social World 
—12 units. 


HE distribution of units and the 

names of courses is not as important 
or as revolutionary as the content of the 
courses and the methods used in teach- 
ing them. In spite of an inadequate 
physical plant and necessarily large 
classes, the faculty assigned to the 
General Education courses have made 
real progress in individualizing their 
teaching ; in using problem-solving pro- 
cedures in place of the traditional 
lecture-quiz methods; in integrating 
their courses, both horizontally and 
vertically ; in providing experiences 
which are vital and realistic; and in 
working together as a team. 

As is always true when a new and 
experimental program is introduced, 
there have been headaches and some 
plans have not proved satisfactory. 
Changes have already been made as the 
result of the first semester’s experience. 
Further changes will no doubt follow 
as the result of additional evaluation. 
This is as it should be, for no cur- 
riculum should be considered fixed or 
permanent and an experimental, open- 
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minded attitude should always be main- 
tained. Although the students have been 
encouraged to view the program criti- 
cally and have been outspoken in their 
criticism of certain phases of the pro- 
gram, on the whole they have been en- 
thusiastically for it. A few statements 
from papers which they wrote evalu- 
ating their experiences express ideas 
that were typical of most of them. 


General Education seems to offer the vital 
courses for everyday living. I can understand 
how students with an objective goal might be 
delayed by General Education, but I’m sure 
even they would admit the advantage of the 
program. 

The General Education program is work- 
ing out and developing wonderfully so far. 
I am pleased with the whole layout of the 
program, with some exceptions. The program 
is helping me as an individual to be conscious 
of what constitutes a well-adjusted person, to 
develop attitudes for a happy life, and to have 
an opportunity to discover what I like and 
where I would be of the most value in life. 

I‘ think the most I am getting out of the 
time I am spending at San Francisco State 
College is opportunity to think and learn by 
means of experience and research. I appreci- 
ate the manner of teaching: that is, the 
teachers I have always place a thought before 
me and then let me reason the how, what, and 
why of the thought. 

The General Education program is proba- 
bly one of the greatest advancements in the 
history of this college. When I first heard of 
it and found out how it operated, I was very 
much against it; but now that I have been 
introduced to some of the courses under it 
I am beginning to realize the good points. 

The first thing I must say is that I like the 
program the way it is with reference to the 
subject matter and the plan of attack. My 
only dissatisfaction arises from the lack of 
study facilities and equipment. The library is 
not large enough. There are practically no 
pencil sharpeners. The laboratories are too 
few and too far between. I would also note 
that lighting could be improved. 


Should students be required to spend 
so much of their first two years in col- 
lege in general education? Does general 
education delay specialization and pro- 
long the period needed to develop 
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competence in a profession? Until the 
high schools are willing to look at their 
programs more realistically and revise 
them to meet the personal-social needs 
of their students, colleges will have to 
devote a large portion of the first two 
years to general education. 


“Tse fact that high school programs 
are so little related to the needs of 
youth means that large numbers leave 
school ill-prepared for the business of 


living. This is a problem which the high 
schools must face and face soon. How- 
ever, it is unlikely that high schools will 
ever completely meet the general edu- 
cation needs of its graduates and col- 
leges will need to continue to serve both 
the general and specialized needs of 
their students, the proportion of time 
devoted to general education in college 
decreasing as high school programs be- 
come more functional. 





General Studies at Southern California 


For more than a decade, the University of Southern California has been de- 
veloping its own virtually unique version of General Education in a program seek- 
ing to train individuals whose all-around social adjustment will evidence something 
resembling a common basis of college education. Whereas in 1901 the university 
offered 86 courses in the College of Letters, Arts, and Sciences, some 1,451 courses 
were offered in 1947-1948. Selection has become a “must.” 

In the first two years, all students in the university must take fifty-four course 
units in two categories: (1) forty-one units in a general education series of se- 
lected courses, and (2) thirteen units in a shorter series of General Studies courses. 

The first group of courses consists of (1) a course in either Art Appreciation 
or Music Appreciation; (2) two semesters of English, with considerable stress 
placed upon communication; (3) twelve units of a modern language designed 
especially to provide a usable tool in one language; (4) four units of literature; 
(5) eleven units of science, featuring a general understanding of such sciences as 
astronomy, geology, botany, and others, the knowledge of scientific principles 
identified with atomic energy, and but a restricted knowledge of laboratory method- 
ology ; and (6) six units of Physical Education emphasizing physical recreation. 

The second category of General Education courses in the university is com- 
posed of thirteen units in General Studies. Freshmen are required to have six 
units of Man and Civilization—an introduction to the development of human ideas, 
arts, institutions, and historical progress on a world basis. A choice is given 
students between two other three-unit courses, Problems of Human Behavior and 
Problems of Human Values. In the first, the emphasis is upon a basic social ap- 
proach to psychology. In the second, the stress is upon the ways in which the 
world’s great thinkers have defined human values and affected human history. 

Four units in General Studies in American Civilization and Institutions com- 
plete the requirements. The broader facets of American historical, governmental, 
institutional, social, and cultural development are studied. 

After two years of such general education, the student at the University of 
Southern California is considered ready for departmental disciplines —RusseEtu L. 
CALDWELL, Assistant Professor of History, University of Southern California, in 
What the Colleges Are Doing; Ginn & Company, January, 1949. 








Youth Seek Help from Home 


And School 


HE present article continues the 

findings of an investigation re- 
garding the problems of seniors made 
in twenty-six selected high schools 
throughout California. In last month’s 
JourNAL there appeared the prelimi- 
nary section, which identified the vari- 
ous problem areas and pointed out the 
sources from which help was received. 
This section enumerates the hindrances 
which prevented sufficient help from 
being received and also reports the sug- 
gestions made by the seniors for im- 
proving the equality of help given to 
them in solving their problems. 

Table V lists the ten hindrances 
which the boys’ groups reported to have 
occurred most frequently, thereby pre- 
venting satisfactory solutions to their 
problems. The frequencies are shown 
in percentage, that is, the need for 
trained counseling was mentioned by 19 
per cent of the boys in Group 1, those 
from the larger cities, by 17 per cent of 
the boys in Group 2, those from the 
smaller localities, and by 18 per cent of 
the total boys’ group, giving this hin- 
drance first rank among the ten. Table 
VI lists, in a similar way, the ten hin- 
drances most frequently reported by the 
girls’ groups. 

Eight hindrances were included 
among the first ten by both the boys’ 
and girls’ groups. They were: (1) More 
trained counselors were needed; (2) 
Teachers and counselors were not inter- 
ested ; (3) Students were reticent about 
asking for help; (4) Students received 
some help, but not enough; (5) Teach- 
ers did not have enough time to help; 
(6) Teachers were not understanding ; 
(7) Sufficient help was available, but 
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4 What are the obstacles that hinder 
youth from securing needed help in 
meeting their problems? Last month 
the JOURNAL carried an article by 
Dr. Williams which reported what 
several hundred high school seniors 
regarded as their most serious prob- 
lems and the sources from which they 
sought help. The author now reports 
what these same seniors consider to 
be the hindrances to better aid in 
realizing their opportunities and obli- 
gations. 

It is interesting to note that these 
boys and girls seem to think that the 
school and home are almost equally 
clumsy in reaching a common under- 
standing with youth in regard to real- 
istic problems. The indirect sugges- 
tion that the school should try to help 
parents understand better their own 
children adds to the significance of 
other articles in this issue of the 
JOURNAL. The author is an instructor 
in the Fresno Junior College. 





was not used to the best advantage ; and 
(8) Children were not confidential with 
their parents. 


The item mentioned among the ten 
most frequent hindrances by the boys 
and not by the girls was that friends 
did not help sufficiently. On the other 
hand, the girls and not the boys signified 
the need for more clear counseling and 
more trained personnel as two of the 
ten most frequent hindrances to the so- 
lution of their problems. 

These data have indicated that while 
much help had been received from the 
home, the school, the church, and from 
other sources, the young people felt that 
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TasLE V— HINDRANCES IN RECEIVING HELP IN SOLVING PRoBLEMS REPORTED BY 
Boys’ Groups 


————— Per Cent 


















































Hindrances Group 1* Group2t Total Rank 
More trained counseling is needed 19 17 18 1 
Teachers and counselors are not interested 15 11 13 2 
Students are reticent to ask for help 11 5 8 3.5 
Students get help but don’t receive enough helbp.................... 2 17 8 3.5 
Teachers don’t have time to give enough help........................ 10 2 6 5.5 
Friends don’t help sufficiently 8 4 6 5.5 
Teachers are not understanding. 2 9 5 7 
There is sufficient help available but not utilized to best 

advantage .. 2 5 4 8.5 
Children are not confidential with parents 2 5 3 8.5 
Many think that problems of children are trivial.................. 1 5 3 10 

* Group 1: boys from high schools in cities over 30,000. 

t+ Group 2: boys from high schools in localities under 30,000. 

Tas_eE VI—HInpRANCEsS IN RECEIVING HELP IN SOLVING PROBLEMS REPORTED BY 
Grrts’ Groups 
-————— Per Cent 

Hindrances Group 3* Group4t Total Rank 
Students are reticent to ask for help.........2......2..-....---ceceseeeees 14 8 11 1.5 
Teachers and counselors are not interested.........................-.. 9 12 11 1.5 
Many think senior high school problems are trivial.............. 9 8 9 3.5 
Children are not confidential with parents.............................. 9 9 9 3.5 
Students get help but not enough... 11 6 8 5 
Teachers are not understanding 4 8 6 6.5 
Sufficient help is available but not utilized to best advan- 

tage ...... 10 3 6 6.5 
More clear counseling is needed 4 5 5 8 
Teachers have not enough time to help a 3 4 9 
More trained help is needed — 4 2 10 





* Group 3: girls from high schools in cities over 30,000. 
+ Group 4: girls from high schools in localities under 30, 000. 








the extent of help had been greatly im- 
paired for lack of better-trained and 
more sympathetic parents, counselors, 
teachers, and friends. 

The high school seniors offered sug- 
gestions for improved assistance in solv- 
ing their problems. The agencies in- 
volved were the home, the school, the 
church, other organizations, and indi- 
viduals. Table VII summarizes the ten 
most frequent suggestions given by the 
boys’ groups. Parent education was 
mentioned by 22 per cent of the boys 
from the high schools in the larger cities, 
by 25 per cent of the boys from high 
schools in the smaller localities, or by 


23 per cent of the total group of boys. 
Table VIII reports in a similar way the 
suggestions given by the girls’ groups. 


Bot? the boys’ and girls’ groups 

agreed that the two most important 
suggestions for improving solutions to 
their problems were more interested and 
better educated parents and also more 
understanding, well-trained counselors. 
They also believed that all school per- 
sonnel should be more experienced, 
understanding, and tolerant; that 
courses in many subjects helpful to 
guidance should be offered; that there 
should be more private personal coun- 
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seling; and that the priest, minister, 
nun, and other members of the church 
should give more help. 

Other proposals mentioned among 
the first ten most frequent suggestions 
given by the boys and not by the girls 
were: a student should be able to work 
out problems for himself; more recre- 
ational help should be provided by the 
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school ; and the self-confidence of youth 
should be built up so that he would have 
the courage to ask for help. Tentative 
proposals which the girls included 
among the first ten most frequent sug- 
gestions were: there should be more 
help from friends; students should be 
treated as adults; and youth organi- 
zations should help more. 








Taste VII—TEN Most Frequent SuGGcESTIONS FoR IMPROVED ASSISTANCE IN SOLVING 
Boys’ PRoBLeMsS 


c—————Per Cent" 














Suggestions Group 1* Group2t Total Rank 
1. Sincere, interested, tolerant parents should be educ- 
cated so as to better help you............-..........-csccccesceeeeeuee 22 25 23 1 
2. Understanding, well-trained counselors should help 
youth with problems EE RE ES ee 25 5 15 2 
3. Students should be able to get help from experienced 
people to make intelligent decisions................-.-..0..-.0:-.-- 14 10 12 3 
4. School personnel should have more experience.............. 2 19 10 4 
5. Courses in many subjects helpful in guidance should 
be offered—vocational, et...........--...--ces-csceecceseessseeeeseeeeseeees 7 10 8 5 
6. There should be more individual private, personal 
Fe Ne 2 7 7 7 6 
7. Priest, nun, minister, church should help........................ 7 0 4 7 
8. A student should be able to work out problems by him- 
0 BREET SE SRLS) CPR area eR 2 5 3 9 
9. More recreational help should be provided by school... 4 2 3 9 
10. Build up self-confidence in youth so they will ask for 
ea 1 5 3 9 





* Group 1: boys from high schools in cities over 30,000. 
t+ Group 2: boys from high schools in localities under 30,000. 








Taste VIII—TeENn Most FreQUENT SUGGESTIONS FoR IMPROVED ASSISTANCE IN SOLVING 
Grrcs’ PROBLEMS 








————Per Cent‘ 
Suggestions Group 3* Group4t Total Rank 
1. Sincere, interested, tolerant parents should be better 
EERE Se .. 24 31 28 1 
2. Students should be able to get help from experienced 
people so as to be better able to decide intelligently........ 14 11 12 2 
3. Understanding, well-trained counselors should help 
I icnrselicincenmasieepinenrnditagicimnninnnieticrmaseaars 10 10 10 3.5 
4. School personnel should be more experienced, under- 
standing, tolerant, and sympathetic...............2.......0--+- 9 11 10 3.5 
5. Priest, minister, nun, church should helbp........................ 9 9 9 5 
6. There should be more private personal counseling........ 5 6 6 6.5 
7. There should be more help from friends.......................... 4 6 6.5 
8. Courses in all subjects helpful in guidance should be 
EE ae ee en 5 4 5 8.5 
9. Students should be treated as adults... eee 4 6 5 8.5 
10. Youth organizations should help......................e.ss--sseoeee 4 2 3 10 


* Group 3: girls from high schools in cities over 30,000. 
+ Group 4: girls from high schools in localities under 30,000. 
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On the whole, the suggestions of 
these high school seniors for improved 
assistance in solving their problems 
were unusually practical and diverse. 
These boys and girls fully realized 
the kind of help they needed and from 
what sources they should receive it. 
They were cognizant of the inade- 


quacy of the home, the school, the 
church, and other organizations in help- 
ing them solve their problems. Much 
immediate improvement would be 
brought about if these valuable sug- 
gestions could be put into practice for 
all California boys and girls. 


College Entrance Requirements Still Unrealistic 
Seven years have now elapsed since the conclusion of the Eight-Year Study 
of the Progressive Education Association, which demonstrated that the traditional 
college-preparatory program is not necessary for success in college. Yet a recent 
survey of college entrance requirements, made by students in education classes 
at the University of Chicago, showed practically no change in the prevailing 


pattern of requirements. .. . 


When the attention of secondary school men is distracted from their proper 
business to fulfilling antiquated requirements which the colleges have no need 
and no right to impose, the injury to the greatest enterprise of democracy is real 
and serious. How can the schools educate young people to live without masters 
when the schools themselves bow to the dictates of self-appointed masters? Even 
if the college requirements were well considered (as they are not), they would 
still be harmful to schools to the extent that they kept teachers and administrators 
from using their own minds on the subject of what to teach. 

It is to be hoped that the next decade will see the elimination of college en- 
trance requirements, stated as subjects to be studied. The secondary schools would 
be well advised not to settle for modification, but to insist on outright elimination. 
By the year 1960 no college catalogue ought to contain a statement of what should 
be taught in secondary schools. That is for the secondary schools to decide. The 
Eight-Year Study proved, as clearly as anything in human affairs can be proved, 
that college preparation will not suffer and that the effect of this freedom upon 
secondary schools will be salutary—‘“Unfinished Business,” Editorial in School 


Review, January, 1949, pp. 2-3. 


Radio Guide for Educators 

To help improve the use of radio in schools throughout the United States, 
a joint committee of educators and manufacturers recently released a set of stand- 
ards to guide school administrators in selecting appropriate radio equipment. 
“Classroom Radio Receivers”—a 40-page brochure published by the Radio Manu- 
facturers Association in codperation with the Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency—is available without charge from the Radio Manufacturers Association, 
1317 F Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., or the Radio Section of the Office of 


Education, Federal Security Agency. 


In an explanatory foreword to the booklet, the joint committee states: “The 
classroom radio receiver serves many purposes. It is the rural student’s airway 
path to recognized centers of urban learning, and it is equally the city student’s 
opportunity to learn from his rural neighbor. The radio is more than a device 
for equalizing educational opportunity. It offers advantages to all students in the 


enrichment and vitalizing of instruction.” 


School authorities, confronted with the problem of selecting suitable classroom 
radio receivers, the committee advises, should analyze four factors: first, the edu- 
cational objectives of classroom audio activities; second, the specific broadcast 
programs that are or will be available for classroom use; third, the method of 
transmission (FM, AM, and shortwave) offering the desired programs; and, 
finally, the type of classroom radio receivers needed to tune these programs. 











How a Work-Experience 
Program Operates (1,o0.1scuazze 


“ ORK always has been with us ; 

and youth always has been in 
the process of acquiring work experi- 
ence, for some day youths must be adult 
workers. Our democratic society re- 
quires it. Individual happiness therein 
compels it.”* 

There are many definitions for work 
experience, but they all seem to point 
to certain definite boundaries. Work ex- 
perience should be a practical activity in 
the production or distribution of goods 
or services exercised in a normal way 
in business, in industry, and in pro- 
fessional and institutional fields. The 
school’s function is entirely an educative 
one and, hence, it follows that all work 
experience for which the school is re- 
sponsible should be designed and ad- 
ministered as a positive contribution to 
the educational growth of the youth par- 
ticipating. Some of the educational 
values of work experience can be under- 
stood best in terms of certain particu- 
lar qualities and abilities which such ex- 
perience can and should help promote. 

In the spring of 1943 a committee of 
San Francisco school personnel was 
formed to study and make a report on 
a work-experience program for the sec- 
ondary schools. The committee con- 
sisted of a representative school group, 
for on it was a senior high school princi- 
pal, a senior high school vice-principal, 
the supervisor of attendance and work 
permits, a head counselor of a senior 
high school, vocational counselor, a 
representative from the Trades School, 

1 Henry Cross, ‘Activities of the Committee 
on Work Experience,” California Journal of 
Secondary Education, Vol. XVIII (October, 
1942), p. 328. 
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q Was the much-discussed plan of 
encouraging work experience through 
granting school credit merely a pass- 
ing fad? What has happened to such 
programs since the end of the war 
emergency that gave them popular- 
ity? After the lapse of a half-dozen 
years since the JOURNAL published 
the recommendations of a California 
Committee appointed to study this 
proposal, it seemed appropriate to 
inquire regarding the present status 
of the plan. This report was prepared 
at our request by one prominently 
identified with the movement. 

©. I. Schmaelzle was Director of 
Counseling and Guidance for the San 
Francisco Schools during the period 
1941-45 and was mainly responsible 
for inaugurating the Work-Experience 
program among the high schols of the 
city. Since then he has become prin- 
cipal of one of these, the large George 
Washington Senior High School. In 
this report he tells how the program 
is now operating, and his conclusions 
regarding it. Mr. Schmaelzle is well 
known through his previous writings 
and his teaching in summer sessions. 
Last summer he served as consultant 
at the Canada Workshop on Guid- 
ance, held at the University of British 
Columbia. 





the Director of Counseling and Guid- 
ance, and the manager of the Junior Di- 
vision of the United States Employment 
Service. After several months of study 
and discussion, the committee recom- 
mended that a work-experience pro- 
gram be inaugurated in San Francisco, 
which recommendation was approved. 
Then the committee set to work to de- 


id 
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vise a manual, or handbook, on work 
experience. This bulletin defined the 
function of work experience, the ad- 
ministration, supervision, credit, type of 
work, evaluation, procedure and oper- 
ation, job specifications, as well as the 
duties and qualifications of the codrdi- 
nator. The plan, as devised and out- 
lined by this committee, was put in oper- 
ation in the fall of 1943. 


i developing this program, emphasis 
was placed, first, on the fact that the 
school’s function is entirely an educative 
one. Second, all work-experience as- 
signments should be in real jobs that 
definitely need doing and that make a 
definite contribution to the school or to 
the community. In addition, it must be 
work that will give the individual a 
sense of pride in his accomplishment 
and will be a challenge to his capabili- 
ties. For school credit purposes, no dis- 
tinction is made between “paid” and 
“volunteer” employment. In all cases 
the work must be supervised by school 
authorities. By these terms a “job” on 
the program may be classified in one of 
three divisions. First, a student can get 
credit for work experience by job as- 
signment within his own school, as, for 
example, a student cafeteria cashier, 
student secretary to an administrator, 
or student assistant to a shop teacher. 
Second, a student can get credit for a 
volunteer job in the community as 
a part-time assistant in a branch library 
or an assistant to a playground super- 
visor. Third, a student may receive 
credit as well as financial compen- 
sation for part-time jobs in business or 
industry. 

During the development of this whole 
program, special attention was given to 
the relationship of vocational training 
to youth’s education, to the value of 
work to the individual, and to the na- 
tional and local vocational needs. 


The personnel in each senior high 
school, instrumental in seeing that the 
work-experience program progresses 
properly, is the principal of the school, 
the vocational counselor, the school em- 
ployment interviewer, and the codrdi- 
nator or job supervisor. Briefly, the 
duties of the last three are: 


1. The vocational counselor (one 
in each school) devotes at least one- 
third of his teaching time to vo- 
cational and occupational counseling 
and guidance. 

2. The school employment inter- 
viewers, six in number now, three of 
whom are vocational counselors (who 
are relieved of all other school du- 
ties), and three placement interview- 
ers from the United States (now 
California) Employment Service, are 
responsible for the interviewing and 
placement of students on paid jobs. 
These school interviewers spend some 
time in the Employment Service office 
obtaining orders and other infor- 
mation, but the greater part of their 
time is in the secondary schools meet- 
ing students by appointment and by 
group conferences for the purposes of 
giving vocational counseling infor- 
mation, and making job placements. 

3. The work-experience coérdi- 
nator’s primary function is to super- 
vise the student workers on the job 
by actual observation, by interviews 
with the supervisor, foreman, or per- 
sonnel manager, and to see that the 
work experience is educationally, as 
well as financially, profitable to the 
students participating. Each codrdi- 
nator is relieved of one subject teach- 
ing class for every 30 students under 
his work-experience supervision. 


URING the school year 1943-44, 
over a thousand students partici- 
pated in the “work-experience-for- 
credit” program. The greatest number 
fell in the financial remuneration di- 
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vision, while the school-job division 
came next. This was a “war year” and 
*teen-age labor was greatly needed. 

The need for an evaluation of this 
work-experience program to ascertain 
the direction and extent of the progress 
after being in operation a short time 
was self-evident. The results of such an 
evaluation should, by showing the weak- 
nesses and the strength in the program, 
be a stimulating challenge. In 1945 a 
follow-up or check-back plan was de- 
veloped and carried out. 


HE devising of the evaluation 

scheme was assigned to a committee 
of persons actually working on the pro- 
gram. This committee developed an 
evaluation in the form of four question- 
naires. The first questionnaire was 
given to all students in the nine senior 
high schools who were on the financial- 
job program and who were present at 
school the day administered. The second 
questionnaire was taken home to the 
parents by the students on the program. 
The third was sent to each employer of 
students enrolled under the plan. The 
fourth was completed from the school 
records of each student carrying “work 
experience” for credit and receiving 
compensation for his work. The ad- 
ministering and scoring the question- 
naires to the students and parents, and 
the compiling of school records were 
done by the vocational counselors and 
coordinators in each high school. 

The questionnaires were answered by 
80 per cent of the total number on the 
work-experience program for school 
credit and financial assistance. Of the 
535 who filled out the questionnaire, 
360, or two-thirds, were girls. Over 65 
per cent of the boys and girls were in 
the senior year; about 23 per cent in the 
junior year; 10 per cent in the sopho- 
more, or 10th year; and the remaining 
2 per cent in the freshman, or 9th year. 
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There were only four students who 
were 19 or 20 years old, and 72 who 
were 18. Just about half of those 
answering the questionnaire, or 162, 
were 17 years old; 69 were listed at the 
age of 16. 

Each student was asked to list the 
type of job he was performing. There 
was a wide range of types of jobs, as 
will be shown by listing some of them: 
file clerk, typist, machinery operator, 
mail clerk, stock clerk, salesperson, gen- 
eral laboratory assistant, switchboard 
operator, apprentice machinist, assistant 
in X-ray, ward helper, dental laboratory 
assistant, beauty operator, blueprint 
maker, mattressmaker, shoe repairman, 
life guard, etc. 

The evaluation of the work-experi- 
ence program showed a bright and 
hopeful picture. Furthermore, the be- 
ginning of this project was gratifying 
and indicated its potential possibilities 
in the future. In one of the four lead- 
ing newspapers of San Francisco ap- 
peared an article and a long editorial on 
this work-experience project and its 
evaluation. It was a commendable rec- 
ognition of this new experiment. 


TS IS work-experience project has 
been carried on in San Francisco 
for five years (1943-1948). It was cre- 
ated during the height of the war when 
jobs were plentiful and an acceleration 
toward the school graduation was popu- 
lar and desirable. This year marks the 
existence of the project as long in peace- 
time as in wartime. What are the 
changes? What are the trends? What 
is the future? 

The author of this article views the 
situation now in a different light than 
originally. He helped originate the 
project and one of his duties during its 
early stages was to direct its operation 
successfully. The last three years he is 
in the rdle of a principal of one of the 
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schools carrying on the project. It is 


rather significant that his observations - 


now are made from the actual field it- 
self. In the first place, the number of 
students on the work-experience pro- 
gram has decreased materially. This is 
due largely to the peacetime program of 
the secondary schools. The discouraging 
of the acceleration-graduation policy, 
the lesser emphasis on the vocational 
phase of counseling, fewer opportuni- 
ties for part-time jobs, and the attitude 
of the employers on short-hour, ’teen- 
age helpers, have all lessened the extent 
of this program. 


ie the second place, the business and 
industrial worlds have adjusted their 
attitudes on this type of school-work 
program. There is a need of reselling 
and reappraising the program so that 
its educational values are realized again 
by the employers. 

Then again, a few of the high school 
principals have shown a degree of apa- 
thy to the program. They may have 
forgotten its positive contribution to the 
educational growth of the youths par- 
ticipating, such as a student’s sense of 
responsibility and self-reliance, eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency, a means of find- 
ing a chosen vocational field, and the 
sense of achievement. 

Yet, in spite of all these factors that 
seemingly lessen the effectiveness of this 
vital program, there are strong evi- 
dences of the project having perma- 
nency and true educational values. 
A quick glance at the present program 
as it is operating today in San Francisco 
will prove this statement. 

A rather rough estimate near the 
close of the fall term (1948) shows over 
370 students in our eight senior high 
schools now on this program, all re- 
ceiving school credit for satisfactory 
work being done. For these times, with 


a fluctuating job-market situation, that 
sizeable number of students on the pro- 
gram speaks well in itself. Checking on 
the types of work these students are 
experiencing while on the program, it 
is found that there continues to be a 
wide variation. A listing of some of 
the work-experience jobs will show the 
range : stenography, assistant mail clerk, 
banking assistant, stock clerk, butcher 
helper, drug clerk, laboratory assistant 
in dentistry and in hospitals, service 
station assistant, deck hand, garage as- 
sistant, hotel bus boy, switchboard 
assistant, etc. 


One of the most encouraging factors 
is that several vocational counselors are 
using this program to assist students to 
find their vocational interests. For in- 
stance, a student in one high school, 
who isn’t certain he wants to be a den- 
tist, has been placed on the program 
as a dental assistant in a large dentist’s 
office. A student in another school 
thinks she wants to go into personnel 
work or social welfare work. She has 
been placed on the program with a so- 
cial worker in a community center. 
There is another example of a large in- 
surance company that employs a goodly 
number of students on the work-experi- 
ence program, so that while in high 
school on this part-time program these 
students are learning the firm’s rules 
and routine. Upon graduation, this 
company hires many of these students 
on a full-time basis. The company feels 
it has gained much in this type of in- 
service training program. 


AS time goes on and as this program 
proves its worth, there will be a 
need for another evaluation or appraisal 
to ascertain its weaknesses or its 
strength. From such a follow-up study 
will come revisions of the arrangement 
and evidence of the value of a work- 
experience program in every edu- 
cational system. 











Practical Courses in Driver 


Education 


At Santa Ynez Valley 
Union High School 
q By HAL W. HAMM 


ANTA YNEZ Valley Union High 
School is a small high school of 160 
students, located in a rural area in 
northern Santa Barbara County; and, 
like most rural areas, the students begin 
to drive cars about the time they enter 
high school. The students and faculty 
at Santa Ynez High School have recog- 
nized the need for improving driving 
habits and attitudes, and they have tried 
to develop a program which would be 
effective in this important area of learn- 
ing. We have borrowed many ideas 
from other schools and pieced them to- 
gether to fit our needs. Our present 
program began about four years ago, 
with the appointment of a student- 
faculty committee of fifteen to study the 
problem. The committee was made up 
of about a dozen students, appointed by 
the student president, the director of 
transportation, and three faculty mem- 
bers whose courses and activities bore 
some relation to the problem. This 
faculty-student committee has been an 
important committee each year. After 
studying the problem of highway safety 
and the need for doing something about 
it among our students, the committee 
adopted as their purpose that of “pro- 
moting highway safety and safe driving 
on the part of all of the students of Santa 
Ynez Valley Union High School, not 
only to and from school, but at all times, 
everywhere, with the hope of making the 
students of Santa Ynez Valley Union 
High School the safest drivers of any 
high school group in California.” 
The committee first recognized the 
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4 Edited by EVERETT V. O’ROURKE 





4 Many high school administrators 
have wished to make a beginning of 
driver education, but the “all or none” 
feature of the law has deterred them. 
The problem of arranging supervised 
driving experience for the entire high 
school enrollment, with adequate time 
to make sure that safety rules were 
understood and correctly practiced, 
seemed an overwhelming undertak- 
ing. The need for such instruction to 
lessen the hazards of careless driving 
by high school boys and girls is so 
obvious, however, that these accounts 
of the way in which the problem is 
being handled in three California 
high schools will be welcomed by 
many school administrators and 
teachers who are seeking practical 
plans for meeting the responsibility. 

The articles were solicited and ed- 
ited by Everett O’Rourke, as repre- 
senting some of the best plans he had 
observed. They describe programs 
appropriate for schools of various 
sizes from small to large. JOURNAL 
readers are also indebted to Mr. 
O'Rourke for “Secondary Sketches,” 
a regular feature of the magazine. He 
is field assistant in the State Division 
of Secondary Education. 

Mr. Hamm is principal and district 
superintendent of the Santa Ynez Val- 
ley Union High School District: Mr. 
Sewell is principal of the Salinas 
Union High School; and Mr. Scharer 
is principal of Alhambra City High 
School. 





need for classroom instruction in driver 
education and helped to develop a six 
weeks’ unit of instruction which was 
placed in the general science class, one 
of the general education classes required 
of ninth grade students. Shorter follow- 
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up units are included in the tenth and 
eleventh grades required social studies 
classes and in the senior problems class. 
Driver training is codrdinated with 
driver education and is taught by two 
certified teachers, in a dual-control car, 
during study hall periods. 

In addition to helping with the or- 
ganization and conduct of the instruc- 
tional program in driver education and 
training, the safety committee has pro- 
moted and encouraged several activities 
which have done a great deal to enlist 
the support of all students in the pro- 
gram and to encourage safe driving. 
The committee feels that the problem 
of highway safety is serious enough to 
justify activities of every possible kind 
which offer promise of making our high- 
ways safer. Committee members have 
tried to make the program a positive 
one, whereby through education they 
could build better attitudes, skills, and 
habits of safety. They have held panel 
discussions at school assemblies, ar- 
ranged for showing safety films, con- 
ducted poster contests, talked to stu- 
dents individually and in small groups, 
and conducted a safety slogan contest. 
A rubber stamp was made of the best 
slogan and the slogan was stamped on 
all textbooks, library books, magazines, 
and other school materials. 

The safety committee determines the 
recipient of the safety trophy which is 
presented each year by the Lions Club 
to the two classes that maintain the best 
driving records in a contest in which 
the freshmen and seniors compete 
against the sophomores and juniors. 
The committee, at the close of each year, 
grades each student in school on his 
driving habits and attitudes, and pre- 
sents the award to the two classes with 
the best average. The grade is assigned 
after a brief discussion of the driving 
practices of each student who drives, 
and is based on observations by mem- 
bers of the committee, reports of vio- 


lations, information from other stu- 
dents, and the results of a comprehen- 
sive written examination which is given 
to all students. 

The committee conducts tests on psy- 
chophysical driver testing devices which 
are made available to the high schools 
in Santa Barbara County through the 
office of the County Superintendent of 
Schools. Following the test, the com- 
mittee interprets the findings to each 
student. 


The committee has also accepted the 
responsibility of dealing very directly 
and forcibly with students whenever it 
has appeared necessary, and has served 
as a student court in calling students to 
account for reckless and careless driv- 
ing. Usually the committee has accom- 
plished desirable results by talking with 
the offender and encouraging him to 
improve his driving habits. They have 
penalized less responsive drivers by re- 
fusing them the right to drive their cars 
to school or on school-sponsored activi- 
ties. The committee has, on occasion, 
threatened to report further violations 
to parents and, if necessary, to the High- 
way Patrol. 


One interesting feature of the work 
of the safety committee has been their 
practice of encouraging adults of the 
community to report to the committee 
instances of unsafe driving practices of 
students. They have extended this invi- 
tation to adults through newspaper 
stories and in safety talks to community 
organizations, and have given prompt 
attention to complaints which have been 
made. 

The safety committee also requested 
and was granted permission to pass on 
that phase of citizenship relating to 
driving habits in certifying eligibility 
for interscholastic sports and for other 
school activities which involve loss of 
school time. 

Violations are reported to the com- 
mittee by members of the committee, 
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other students, faculty members, or 
interested adults, on regular report 
forms which call for essential infor- 
mation regarding the nature, time, place, 
etc., of the offense. 

The committee makes a periodic 
check to determine whether or not each 
student who drives has a valid drivers’ 
license, and takes steps to “ground” the 
student, or see that he has a valid license 
if he continues to drive. An examiner 
from the Department of Motor Vehi- 
cles comes to the high school for one 
hour on alternate weeks to give driver 
examinations and issue licenses. 

The officers of the Highway Patrol 
have been very cooperative. They have 
talked to student groups, inspected cars 
which are being driven to school when 
requested to do so by the owner or the 
committee, and they have served in an 
advisory capacity. The committee, in 
cooperation with the shop teacher, has 
refused to allow boys to work on their 
cars in the school shop if the car cannot 
pass inspection by the Highway Patrol. 

The committee currently is engaged 
in a project to place “Children at Play” 
signs where needed in one of the com- 
munities. 


We have strong faculty leadership in 
our safety programs. One of our teach- 
ers, Arthur McArthur, is writing his 
master’s thesis on safety education and 
has recently served as director of the 
Santa Barbara-Ventura County Work- 
shop in Driver Education and Training. 
However, we feel strongly that the 
effectiveness of our program in a large 
part stems from the several activities of 
the safety committee and the success it 
has had in winning acceptance of the 
program throughout the school. We feel 
that we are achieving tangible results. 
Parents, students, teachers, and local 
highway officers are agreed that driving 
habits and attitudes of the high school 
students in this area have improved 
greatly during the past few years, 
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largely as a result of our high school 
safety program. 

We realize that in a small school it 
is much easier to coordinate activities 
such as these and to make curriculum 
adjustments to provide for them. We 
have tried to give recognition to the 
importance of doing something about 
highway accidents; and although some 
phases of our program have not been as 
successful as we have hoped, the stu- 
dents feel that it is their program and 
have worked hard in an effort to attain 
the goal they have set for themselves. 





At Salinas Union High School 
4 By NELSON B. SEWELL 


Nn Union High School, in 
Monterey County, established on 
February 14, 1947, a program of driver 
education and driver training which has 
been continued since that date. The 
Salinas plan has always provided ex- 
tensive classroom instruction in driving 
techniques, accident causes and meth- 
ods of prevention, safety responsibili- 
ties of drivers, and related subjects in 
addition to actual behind-the-wheel 
training in automobiles equipped with 
dual controls. 

The required courses for all students 
prior to graduation have been approved 
by the Salinas Board of School Trus- 
tees as a part of the high school’s cur- 
ricula. Each senior student is required 
to complete one semester of driver 
education and driver training for 
graduation. 

At first, there was one instructor who 
had received special training at a driver- 
education workshop at the University 
of California. The program of which 
he had charge included two hundred 
students scheduled in six classes. The 
school provided various psychophysical 
devices. 

During the first year of the courses 
the five new automobiles, which made 
the driver training possible, were do- 
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nated by local Oldsmobile, Pontiac, 
Chevrolet, Dodge, and Mercury dealers. 
The teacher was assisted by Sergeant 
Charles E. Garcia, Monterey County 
Office of the California Highway Pa- 
trol, and ten Salinas Junior College stu- 
dents who also served as bus drivers 
for the high school. The college men 
were granted special secondary cre- 
dentials in public safety and accident 
prevention by the State Department of 
Education and were driver trainers to 
provide behind-the-wheel training with 
four students in each car at a time. Chief 
George Weight, Salinas Police Depart- 
ment, established restricted areas in 
which driver training cars operated. 

During 1947-48, there were two regu- 
lar high school instructors, twenty spe- 
cially certificated driver trainers, eight 
automobiles for offering driver instruc- 
tion. Two hundred students were 
trained each semester. 

This year we have four specially 
trained instructors. Two instructors 
give full-time service to the training pro- 
gram. One instructor gives the auto 
shop courses and the other the scientific 
and social instruction. Instead of the 
college student trainers, regular certifi- 
cated substitute instructors are em- 
ployed by the district to supervise 
classroom activities while the regular 
instructors give the behind-the-wheel 
training. This plan makes possible di- 
rect application of classroom instruction 
to the problem of driving and auto- 
mobile. 


During 1948-49, approximately four 
hundred seniors will obtain driver edu- 
cation and training prior to their gradu- 
ation next June, 1949. 

What is the nature of the instructional 
materials? At first, in 1947, there was 
not any text used. The instructor and 
the student safety council compiled a 
syllabus for basis of instruction and 
tests for examination purposes. Now 


we use two basic texts and many supple- 
mentary bulletins and pamphlets. 

The list of testing devices which we 
consider to be the absolute minimum for 
driver education and training program 
is as follows: 


. Reactometer 

. Telebinoculars 

. Depth Perception—Rod Test 

. Ishihara Test for Color Blindness 

. Brake Reaction Detonator 

. Night Vision Test (tests night visual 
acuity and reaction to glare) 

Audio-visual education supplies are 
very adequate. Films, movies, slides, 
film strips, and records are available to 
enhance the instructional program. 

The basic essentials which we con- 
sider to be associated with the practical 
phases of the driver education and train- 
ing program in high school are: 


First, the superintendent and Board 
of Trustees approve the training pro- 
gram as an inherent part of the courses 
and curricula of the high school. 

Second, an adequate budget for 
financing the cost of driver education 
and training is prepared by principal 
and superintendent and approved by the 
Board of Trustees. Our budget for the 
1947-48 school year was: 


Aunkhwnd 








Te $ 8,350.00 
NN Rae FES: 300.00 
Supplies — Equipment .............. 1,350.00 

Total $10,000.00 


The total cost to the district per stu- 
dent for four hundred students was $25 
for 1947-48. 

Third, all of our instructors have 
either special or general secondary cre- 
dentials, and the special certificate for 
training in an accredited driver edu- 
cation and training institution. Salinas 
instructors have been trained in the 
driver education summer workshops at 
the University of California, Berkeley. 

Fourth, when a car is loaned to us 
by a dealer we have a written contract 
drawn by the district attorney. 
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Fifth, we arrange for insurance 
coverage for the protection of the school, 
the dealer, the instructors, and users 
of the car. The coverage includes: 
(a) Twenty-five to fifty thousand dol- 
lars public liability ; (b) Five thousand 
dollars property damage ; and (c) Fifty 
dollars deductible collision. We carry 
fire and theft protection as well as medi- 
cal and hospital insurance on passengers 
and users of cars. The total cost is 
$69.20 per automobile. 

Sixth, we provide for the mainte- 
nance of cars to be done by the regular 
school bus maintenance mechanics and 
see that cars are regularly serviced by 
the transportation department of the 
school district. 

Seventh, we allow no car to be used 
for driver training unless it is equipped 
with dual controls and under the super- 
vision of a regular certificated employee 
of the school district. 

Eighth, we schedule at least ten weeks 
for classroom instruction and eight 
weeks of behind-the-wheel instruction. 
We maintain the program on a semester 
basis and allow five credits for satis- 
factory completion of course as in any 
other course in the high school cur- 
riculum. 

Ninth, we coordinate the driver edu- 
cation and training program with the 
objectives of the California State De- 
partment of Education; maintain con- 
formity with Education Code Sections 
10200, 10201, 10202, 10203, 10204, and 
10205 (1948); cooperate with Cali- 
fornia Highway Patrol, local police de- 
partment, and the Division of Drivers’ 
Licenses of the Department of Motor 
Vehicles of the State of California and 
carry on a reasonable public relations 
program through civic and community 
organizations. 

We should not minimize the neces- 
sity for a sound educational philosophy 
which is basic to the whole program of 
driver education and training. Such an 
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educational philosophy may be briefly 
outlined as follows: 


1. Every high school should under- 
take regular and systematic courses in 
driver education and training—an es- 
sential of our modern industrial age. 

2. Annual totals of traffic accidents 
and violations are proof that all too 
many fail at times to be skillful, compe- 
tent, sportsmanlike drivers. 

3. An enthusiastic interest in helping 
high school youth to attain driving skill 
and competence is absolutely essential. 
Keep faith in youth. 

4. Finally, it is absurd to think that 
the skill and degree of judgment re- 
quired to control anything as compli- 
cated and as full of potential danger as 
an automobile can be acquired without 
careful education and training. 





At Alhambra City High School 
4 By NORMAN B. SCHARER 


N 1944, the Alhambra High School 

District began to plan for the edu- 
cation of prospective motor vehicle oper- 
ators. Little money was available to 
launch the project, but there was a 
strong conviction that all students in 
the district should have driver experi- 
ence. The financial handicap became a 
challenge which was successfully met; 
and for the past five semesters, students 
have been required to study driver edu- 
cation for a period of not less than ten 
weeks. The project began with driver 
education, but as money has become 
available driver training has been gradu- 
ally added to the program. 

In the past five semesters, 2,706 stu- 
dents have taken driver education in 
the Alhambra High School District. 
Cost of this instruction has been only 
about 29 cents per student. This expense 
includes materials, equipment, and the 
training of teachers in the workshops, 
but not teaching time, for driver edu- 
cation was substituted for other cur- 
ricular offerings. 
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Training in motor vehicle operation 
is not entirely complete without behind- 
the-wheel instruction, for this is the field 
work, or practical side, of learning to 
operate a motor vehicle properly. An 
automobile is supplied without cost by 
a local dealer ; therefore, expense is in- 
curred here chiefly from the standpoint 
of teacher time, for only about four stu- 
dents can be handled successfully per 
hour of instruction. Alhambra placed 
$1,200 in its current budget to begin 
behind-the-wheel driver training in a 
small way. The regular driver edu- 
cation teacher is hired at $3.00 per hour 
to instruct students on Saturdays and 
after school. The demand is great and 
only a few applicants from the driver 
education class are able to get driver 
training. Next year we hope to double 
this offering by securing another car 
from a local dealer and by increasing 
the budget. It is expected that eventu- 
ally behind-the-wheel training, as well 
as driver education, will be required of 
all students. 

The following questions needed con- 
sideration in planning the driver in- 
struction program: (1) Who should 
make up the steering committee and 
how should it be appointed? (2) How 
shall driver education be added to an 
already overcrowded curriculum? 
(3) Where should driver education be 
placed in the curriculum? (4) Who 
should teach the course or units? (5) 
What information should be included 
in driver education? (6) What equip- 
ment and materials are necessary for 
the successful teaching of driver edu- 
cation? (7) Can we offer driver train- 
ing also? 

The superintendent of schools took 
the initiative by appointing a steering 
committee, consisting of the two high 
school principals, an interested teacher, 
and himself as chairman. The com- 
mittee was top-heavy with adminis- 
trators, and but little interest was shown 


by the teachers at the beginning, as they 
were unaware of the need of a course in 
motor vehicle instruction. It is recom- 
mended that schools forming similar 
committees add lay members, for com- 
munities are safety conscious and will 
greatly aid the program. This support 
may be either financial aid or the ex- 
pression of a helpful attitude toward 
the program. 

Careful study by the steering com- 
mittee showed that no course which was 
being offered by the school should be 
dropped completely, but that in one or 
two courses some units could be elimi- 
nated without serious loss and a place 
could be made for driver education. The 
group centered its attention upon tenth 
grade English and ninth grade orien- 
tation, both required courses, Only re- 
quired courses were considered, since 
we planned to make driver education a 
requirement for graduation. Ninth 
grade orientation was chosen because 
the teaching of social attitudes is one of 
the primary responsibilities of the social 
studies department, and because certain 
units in orientation lent themselves to 
contraction or shifting to another field. 
Placement in the ninth year has not 
proved fully satisfactory because some 
of the students are too young to qualify 
for a learner’s license. This license is 
a powerful motivating factor. Some 
study has been made with the intent to 
schedule the instruction in another 
grade, but no change has been made. 


Having decided on the grade and 
classes in which driver education could 
best be scheduled, the committee sur- 
veyed the teaching staff for instructors 
for the course. It was our premise that 
a teacher of driver education just as 
a teacher of any other subject would do 
the best job if he was interested and 
had the proper training. An interested 
teacher who has full understanding of 
the objectives and content of the subject 
can do a great deal to assure student 
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interest and success. In the summer of 
1945, the Alhambra District sent its first 
representative to a driver education 
workshop. This person did a splendid 
job of bringing back information and 
techniques to other members of the staff, 
instructing them in the use of the ma- 
terials and in the procedures of instruc- 
tion. However, we feel it has proved 
more satisfactory to have each teacher 
of driver education personally take the 
course of training offered by trained 
experts. 

The committee leaned heavily upon 
the Automobile Club of Southern Cali- 
fornia and the American Automobile 
Association for curriculum materials 
and guidance in the making of a course 
of study. Pamphlets and booklets from 
these organizations furnished a starting 
point; the first step was to adapt the 
materials to local conditions. The driver 
education course has been designed to 
develop correct attitudes and basic driv- 
ing skills as well as knowledge of laws 
and road conditions. The new State 
bulletin’ is an excellent guide for schools 
wishing to organize a course in driver 


1 Guide for Driver Education and Driver 
Training. Bulletin of the California State De- 
partment of Education, Volume XVII, No. 6, 
Sacramento, California, November, 1948. 
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education. Schools already teaching the 
subject will do well to evaluate their 
work in the light of this research. 

It has been our experience that sev- 
eral pieces of equipment are indispen- 
sable for teaching a course in driver 
education. These items, which may be 
made by the school shop at a low cost, 
are apparatus to test visual acuity, dis- 
tance judgment, field of vision, foot re- 
action time, steadiness, and glare acuity. 
Plans may be secured from the Ameri- 
can Automobile Association or the Na- 
tional Conservation Bureau. This equip- 
ment needs no skilled mechanic to oper- 
ate it. With very little instruction a 
student can learn to test himself with 
these various devices. 

We feel that the establishment of 
driver education and driver training 
in Alhambra High School is an out- 
standing example of good citizenship 
training. 

The community of Alhambra is proud 
that it is one of the school districts in 
California that requires driver educa- 
tion. We know that we are not making 
all young persons good drivers, but we 
are confident that we are making all 
young persons in our school district 
better drivers. 


One-Sided Codperation 


Adults find it difficult to really coéperate. Our committees are usually domi- 
nated by the strongest personality. Otherwise confusion prevails, This is a direct 
result of school and home training where democracy has not been experienced. 
At home when questions are asked the answer too often is “Because I said so,” 
connoting that our size makes us wise. At school we begin in the kindergarten 
by telling boys and girls that they must be “good little helpers.” As they advance 
in age we stress being a big helper. But ask any child what is meant by a check 
on his report card which shows that he does not codperate and he’ll tell you it 
means that he didn’t always do what the teacher wanted him to do. He has, 
through this process, no understanding of the need for codperation. 


—Hazer B. Weak ty, Drake University. 
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Whither Secondary Social 


Studies? 


N the fall of 1948, a letter was sent to 

each state department of education 
in the United States asking for infor- 
mation and literature in regard to the 
secondary school social studies program 
in the State. Informative letters, state 
courses of study and/or state bulletins 
were received from thirty-four states. 
Of these thirty-four, eight were western 
states; ten, north-central; nine, south- 
ern; and seven, northeastern. 

The purpose of this article is to de- 
scribe certain present developments and 
needs in the social studies which are 
indicated by this body of information. 
Consideration is given, in turn, to cur- 
riculum organization, scope, objectives, 
and methods and materials. A complete 
appraisal of any of these aspects may 
not, of course, be based on data of this 
sort. Information from schools them- 
selves is lacking, except as they are de- 
scribed or reflected in state department 
handouts. Fourteen states are not repre- 
sented and the replies from responding 
states did not necessarily cover the same 
points. Consequently, no inferences 
should be made regarding the extent of 
any development or need. It should not 
be thought that these are the only ones, 
and it should be assumed that a differ- 
ence may exist between what is offered 
in a state publication and what is done 
in the schools. 





1 States represented are as follows: western 
—Arizona, California, Idaho, New Mexico, Ne- 
vada, Oregon, Utah and Washington; north- 
central—lllinois, Indiana, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, 
South Dakota and Wisconsin ; southern—Ala- 
bama, Florida, Maryland, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennes- 
see and Virginia; northeastern—Connecticut, 
Delaware, Maine, Massachusetts New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey and New York. 


4q By JAMES M. BRADFIELD 





q What outcome should we expect 
from the social studies curriculum in 
our secondary schools? What mate- 
rials and what methods are consistent 
with those aims? The study here re- 
ported indicates a disturbing amount 
of confusion regarding these and simi- 
lar questions. Pressures are felt for 
more courses aiming at citizenship 
and socio-economic understanding. 
There seems to be danger of making 
confusion worse confounded unless 
better understanding is reached as to 
the exact nature of our goals and the 
means of attaining them. 

Dr. James Bradfield was formerly a 
teacher of social studies in the Clare- 
mont Junior High School of Oakland. 
He completed the Ph.D. degree at the 
University of California in 1948, and 
is now on the faculty of the new State 
College at Sacramento. 





CURRICULUM ORGANIZATION 


Twenty-four states mentioned eight- 
een different courses which may be con- 
sidered in the area of the social studies. 
However, the bulk of attention is given 
to four courses. In the fifteen states 
which described all their offerings, 
eighteen courses were offered in U. S. 
history, sixteen in world history, twelve 
in world geography and culture, and 
twelve in problems of democracy. Six 
or fewer courses were offered in any 
of fourteen other subjects. 

The courses which occur most fre- 
quently at each grade in seventeen state 
courses of study are shown in the fol- 
lowing table. 
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Taste I—TypicaLt GRADE PLACEMENT oF SocraL Stupres CourRSES IN SEVENTEEN STATE 
CoursEs oF STupy 


Courses 
(The number in parentheses indicates the number of states 


Grade 
7—W orld Geography and Culture (4) 
8—U. S. History (5) 


offering this subject at a given grade) 


9—World Geography and Culture (6), Civics (5), Vocational Guidance (4), (a unit 
in or time allotment for orientation is usual here) 


10—World History (13) 
11—U. S. History (16) 
12—Problems of Democracy (12) 








Nineteen states indicated the preva- 
lent type of curriculum organization. In 
fifteen of these, subject areas were the 
basis of the curriculum. Three states 
planned their social studies program 
around areas of living, while one had 
social studies as a component of the core 
course. The internal organization of this 
core was not described. 


In the ten states which indicated the 
way in which particular courses were 
organized, fifteen history courses were 
developed chronologically ; six, topi- 
cally ; and one by means of problems. 
Nonhistorical social studies courses 
were organized in eleven instances by 
topics and in one by problems. 

Since 1945 seventeen of the thirty- 
four responding states have made or 
are making some attempt at reorganiz- 
ing their social studies programs. While 
there is considerable diversity among 
the states in regard to changes, it is 
possible to detect certain common tend- 
encies in their planning. The range of 
offerings in the social studies is ap- 
parently increasing. U. S. history 
courses are becoming more and more a 
graduation prerequisite and are being 
assigned increasingly to the eleventh 
grade. Problems of democracy, as a 
twelfth grade subject, is being offered 
to a greater and greater extent. The 
“problems approach” as an instructional 
technique is almost universally urged, 


most of the state courses of study are 
organized by units and it is possible 
that a topical or thematic rather than 
a chronological unit is being used to a 
greater extent for the development of 
history courses, although the chrono- 
logical unit is still the usual basis of 
development. 


The primary need in regard to organi- 
zation of the secondary social studies 
curriculum seems to be for an efficient 
sequence of courses. A number of state 
curriculum bulletins point to the short- 
comings of present sequences. They 
mention unplanned accretions, dupli- 
cations between the junior high and the 
senior high school courses and gaps in 
the curriculum of any single pupil as 
particular flaws. 

In addition to these, it is well to note 
a certain disjunctiveness in the typical 
sequence of courses shown in Table I. 
In terms of distance, a pupil who took 
social studies at every grade would start 
with the remote in space, move to the 
remote in time, then to the near in time 
as well, perhaps, as space if he took 
civics, next to the remote in both time 
and space, then to the remote in time 
and, finally, to the near in both time and 
space. Of course, no student would be 
likely to take social studies at every 
grade and his sequence might be better 
or it might be worse. Of course, any 
school would have a certain amount of 
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grade flexibility for each course and by 
programming might arrange a better 
articulated sequence for each pupil. 
However, to the extent that the courses 
are elective, pupils with different infor- 
mational backgrounds will be taking any 
given course and either instruction and 
objectives must be individualized or any 
course will find a lack of readiness in 
certain of the pupils. Thus, it is unlikely 
that any pupil’s sequence would be such 
that each successive course would build 
on what preceded and would prepare 
for what ensued. 


SCOPE OF PROGRAMS 

The areas of learning and the matter 
to be learned in the social studies are 
predominately the social science sub- 
jects of history and geography and oc- 
casionally sociology and economics. In 
the twenty-five states which indicated 
the scope of their programs, approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the courses are 
devoted to traditional social science ma- 
terials and at least one-half of these 
are given to U. S. history. The con- 
temporary scene and contemporary 
problems, community, national and 
international, appear to be next in fre- 
quency as an area of the social studies, 
then the knowledge, skills and attitudes 
involved in citizenship and, finally, some 
group guidance as to social and vo- 
cational problems. 

There appears to be a general trend 
in social studies programs toward a 
broader and more immediately func- 
tional scope despite the continued 
emphasis on history. Such units of in- 
struction as these recur in state courses 
of study: intercultural relations, public 
opinion determiners, consumer eco- 
nomics, family life, conservation, the 
United Nations and UNESCO, mental 
hygiene, education, civil liberties, and 
religion. The current conflict between 
democratic and communistic ideologies 


is suggested as a social studies con- 
cern by several state departments of 
education. Education for democratic 
citizenship is either a required or a 
strongly urged area of the social studies 
in all the twenty-five states. 

These conditions, the continuance of 
history as the principal emphasis and 
the increased breadth and timeliness of 
offerings, suggest two very important 
needs in regard to planning social 
studies programs : (1) agreement within 
states and among states as to what the 
social studies are; and (2) standards 
of selection for the inclusion or rejection 
of instructional units. 

An agreed-upon definition or delimi- 
tation of the scope of the social studies 
seems to be essential if pupils continue 
to transfer from school to school and if 
students are expected to have any learn- 
ings in common. As it is now, three 
graduates of different high schools may 
each have three units of social studies 
on their records, but one may know 
citizenship, U. S. history and world 
history; another, geography, the psy- 
chology of personal and social adjust- 
ment and U. S. history ; the third, twice 
as much U. S. history and problems of 
democracy. Yet to many colleges and 
the public generally they would be con- 
sidered to have the same academic back- 
ground. And, furthermore, what is even 
more critical, even had they courses 
with the same titles the content of those 
courses would likely be dissimilar. This 
dissimilarity of content is particularly 
noticeable in regard to such courses as 
problems of democracy, civics or citizen- 
ship and orientation or group guidance. 

Standards of selection for units of 
learning are necessitated by the con- 
stancy of the students’ time and energy 
for schooling, the continual addition of 
historical events and the ever increasing 
number of things to be learned in the 
social studies other than history. The 
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student of ten years ago spent one year 
on U. S. history just as does the stu- 
dent today, but World War II needs 
to be studied by the second student. The 
skills and attitudes involved in group 
planning and action are assigned to so- 
cial studies classes for learning and their 
learning requires time. Yet in the same 
time the same classes must cover even 
more history. Without standards of 
selection, in either of these cases there 
is less complete coverage of everything 
or there is an arbitrary deletion of some 
things to make way for others. 


OBJECTIVES 

Due to probable variations in defi- 
nition and in the extent to which lists 
of objectives are general or specific, it 
is possible to make only a reasoned guess 
as to developments in regard to the ob- 
jectives of social studies curricula. In 
the eleven states which described their 
current objectives, it appears that about 
twice as many have to do with behaviors 
and attitudes as have to do with facts 
and understandings. The following 
table shows the approximate frequency 
of objectives falling in each of six 
categories. 

As may be apparent from the cate- 
gories listed above, the objectives of 
social studies programs, so far as the 
state level is concerned, tend to include 
a large portion of the objectives of sec- 
ondary education. In the case of several 
states, social studies objectives are 
practically equivalent to those of the sec- 
ondary education. While most of the 
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objectives have to do with preparation 
for the future, occasionally the social 
studies are asked to concern themselves 
with the pupil’s immediate well-being. 
Virginia considers that the eighth grade 
course should unify all school experi- 
ence for the pupils, help their overall 
effectiveness, unfold their potentialities 
and aid their immediate adjustment to 
self, school, and community.? 


Among the things which may be 
needed if social studies objectives are to 
have more than literary or inspirational 
value, three seem to be particularly 
critical ; definition, delimitation and re- 
duction to measurable specifics. It is 
thought that such an objective as “ap- 
preciation of the democratic way of life” 
is subject to too many interpretations 
to be given mass implementation unless 
it is clearly defined, yet such an ob- 
jective or its equivalent is given by every 
state for mass attainment. It is thought, 
furthermore, that social studies ob- 
jectives should be limited to those which 
are possible of attainment within the 
time allotted to the social studies and 
with the learning situations possible in 
the social studies. If they go beyond 
this limit, and it is possible that many 
present ones do so, they are not likely 
to be accomplished. Finally, it is thought 
that each general objective needs to be 
reduced to a number of specific ob- 
jectives. Such a reduction is necessary 


2 Suggestions for the Inauguration of a 
Twelve Year School System, Part II, Section 
II. Richmond: Virginia State Board of Edu- 
cation, 1947. P. 1. 








TABLE II —CLAssIFICATION oF SocrAL StupreEs Osyectives GIVEN BY ELEVEN STATES 


Category 
Behaviors and attitudes 


Number of objectives 


Good citizenship in a AeMOCTaC)......................-ccceeceseseeeneeseseseenncenenes 26 

Social science skills and abilities.......................------cceccsssessssecssossaeenee 22 

Healthy personal-social adjustment............................-.-0s0seseseseseeneeenes 12 
Facts and understandings 

Social science subjects............... TE Vie Sean ee eee emer eee NTN Hr 15 

Vocational and consumer information.......-.................--..scecses-eseeseeeees 7 


Conditions and problems of contemporary society.......................... 10 
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if any classroom situation is to con- 
tribute to the general objective upon 
more than a coincidental basis, for spe- 
cific intentional learning situations, by 
all that is known of learning, involve 
specific goals. If these day by day goals 
are not designed to lead to the desired 
general goal, they may lead to another 
or even to no general goal. 


METHODS AND MATERIALS 


From the information gained from 
nineteen states it is apparent that text- 
books and written references are still 
the largest single class of social studies 
materials. On the other hand, nearly all 
courses of study and bulletins urge the 
use of audio-visual aids. 

Of the thirty-six different methods 
and instructional techniques mentioned 
by these states, sixteen involve group 
activities and twenty-two involve pupil 
activity beyond that of reading and re- 
citing. Evaluation is suggested as an 
essential part of method by each of the 
courses of study. The unit and the prob- 
lem are the most frequently suggested 
instructional approaches. 

In many instances, methods are of- 
fered which may result in learnings 
other than those connected with the ma- 
terial to which directed. Three which 
have this double merit are group re- 
search, in which skill in working in com- 
mittees and planning time and work 
schedules might be incidental outcomes, 
debates, speaking skill an added learn- 
ing, and graphic projects, where skill 
might be gained in map reading, in 
organizing materials and in symbolizing 
abstract relationships. 

Among the “interesting methods” 
which state departments report as oc- 
curring in their schools, two mentioned 
by Connecticut are especially proyvoca- 
tive. In one class in problems of de- 
mocracy the pupils make cartoons to 
illustrate economic concepts. In another 
school, two pupils sit in on all Chamber 


of Commerce meetings and make peri- 
odic reports to their classmates so that 
all may learn about the problems of 
business life and business men.® 

The needs of the social studies, in 
regard to methods and materials, are 
probably more pressing than are those 
in regard to any other aspect of the pro- 
gram. As a Wisconsin bulletin says, 
“No clarification of purposes and no 
change in sequence will result in desired 
improvement unless something is done 
to improve classroom procedures now 
generally in use.”* From the present 
data it is possible to infer two of these 
needed improvements. 

First, methods might well be insti- 
tuted which are appropriate to the de- 
sired learning. By definition the social 
studies have to do with people and 
people relationships and people-environ- 
ment relationships. Many of the desired 
learnings specifically involve behavior 
toward and in concert with others. It 
is thought that the circumstance of 
pupils as a group actually planning and 
executing anything, even a school dance, 
is a more appropriate circumstance for 
learning the behaviors necessary for 
efficient group endeavor than is the cir- 
cumstance of each pupil reading, re- 
citing, and being tested on the principles 
of group endeavor. 

Second, there is a critical need for 
valid measurement of each skill, ability, 
attitude, understanding and fact, which 
pupils are presumed to learn. Without 
such measurement, methods may not be 
appraised for efficiency, materials may 
not be judged for their usefulness and 
can be no more than a guess as to at- 
tainment of objectives. At present, tech- 
niques for appraising recognition of 

8 Palmer Howard, “Ten Years of Civic Edu- 
cation in Connecticut Schools,’’ Connecticut 


State Department of Education Curriculum 
Bulletin, No. 18, June, 1948. P. 14. 


4 Scope and Sequence of the Social Studies. 
Madison: Wisconsin State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, 1947. Pp. 7-8. 
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facts and the extent of skills and abili- 
ties are available and need only to be 
applied. The measurement of under- 
standings, and particularly attitudes, is 
still exploratory, but sufficient is known 
to allow the teacher to make some gross 
appraisals. 


GENERAL COMMENTS 


It is possible that social studies pro- 
grams throughout the United States 
are increasing in size and effectiveness. 
That they are growing larger is indi- 
cated by such evidence as the recent 
legislative enactments in New Jersey 
and Missouri requiring all schools to 
offer certain courses in U. S. history and 
citizenship, the increased number of so- 
cial studies units required for gradu- 
ation in several states, and the state- 
ments of state superintendents to the 
effect that their programs are growing. 
Evidence of increased effectiveness is 
much more indirect. It must be inferred 
from the fact that half of the thirty-four 
reporting states have reorganized their 
programs or are planning changes, from 
the stress given in state handouts to 
socialized methods and multi-sensory 
materials and from the widespread at- 
tention given to evaluation. Of course, 
against these indications of increased 
effectiveness must be weighed all the 
current needs which have been cited and 
the fact that many of the innovations 
in organization and in method which 
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are thought to be improvements have 
yet to demonstrate that they are. 

But if programs may be becoming 
somewhat more effective, there is every 
indication that they are still far from 
efficient. In addition to the short- 
comings which have been indicated for 
particular aspects of the social studies, 
it is well to note two general needs 
whose lack of satisfaction must make 
for inefficiency. 

It is apparent that better articulation 
is required between the objectives and 
the content of social studies curricula, 
It has been seen that objectives tend to 
run two to one in favor of the behavior 
or attitude type over the information or 
understanding type. Yet, in the pre- 
ponderance of courses, the focus is on 
covering a given body of information. 

Democratic citizenship is generally 
considered to be the ultimate goal of 
social studies instruction. If this goal is 
to be accomplished, it is thought that 
teachers and administrators need to be 
examples of democratic citizens, for be- 
havior patterns are learned, perhaps, 
more through imitation than through 
reading and reciting. All activities in 
which pupils participate need to be 
democratic in nature, for the pupil 
learns to do what he does. Pressure 
group definitions of a “good American” 
need to be avoided, for such definitions 
are predicated on the interests and bias 
of a few and the schools serve all. 





Spring Convention of Business Educators 


The annual spring convention of the California Business Education Associa- 
tion will convene at the Hollywood-Roosevelt Hotel in Hollywood, April 11-12. 
The theme for this year’s meeting will be “Tomorrow’s Curriculum,” which will 
also be the subject of a speech to be delivered on the second day of the Conference 
by Dr. A. J. Stoddard, Superintendent of the Los Angeles City Schools. 











Tue Tump MENTAL MEASUREMENTS YEAR- 
poox. Edited by Oscar K. Buros. New 
Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers University 
Press, 1949. Pp. xiv + 1,047. $12.50. 

HE period which has elapsed since 

The Nineteen Forty Measure- 

ments Y earbook was published has been 
marked by the appearance of standard- 
ized tests on virtually a semiweekly 
basis. It would thus be hardly possible 
for the average test user to become fa- 
miliar with each of these measuring de- 
vices. Yet the problem of maintaining 
professional intimacy with tests, manu- 
als, and books on testing is one which 
is always with us. Although The Third 
Mental Measurements Yearbook can- 
not relieve the test user of his profes- 
sional responsibility to know well the 
purposes and limitations of the measur- 
ing instruments he uses or desires to 
use, it can aid him in so many different 
ways that it is perforce a “must” for the 
professional bookshelf. 

In no other volume can one find list- 
ings of all the tests and all the books on 
testing which have appeared or have 
been revised since 1940, plus pene- 
trating and critical reviews on most of 
them. No important test or publication 
lacks a review, and those which have 
merited the most attention from the pro- 
fession are reviewed at length by several 
experts. For example, the Rorschach 
test and its manuals merit 30 pages of 
double-column type, a tribute to the 
interest and controversy aroused by this 
projective device. The Yearbook is truly 
a monumental work, and it is easy to 
see why Rutgers University released 
Professor Buros from his teaching load 
in order to permit him to devote suf- 


ficient time and attention to his duties 
as editor. 


The frequent use made by this re- 
viewer of the 1940 Yearbook, as well as 
a perusal of the current volume, brings 
to mind a criticism of its usefulness as 
a reference book: Although the reviews 
of the tests are interesting, informative, 
critical, and penetrating, they are not 
of uniform quality. Some were written 
carefully and considerately ; a few, un- 
fortunately, give evidence of having 
been dashed off in haste. (In tribute to 
Professor Buro’s editorship, the latter 
are very much in the minority.) Hence, 
the reader sometimes knows little more 
about a new test after he has read the 
review than before. The thought has 
occurred to this reviewer, as doubtless 
it has to others, that the reviews might 
be improved if the reviewers routinely 
included standard data which should be 
available in all test manuals—reliability, 
validity, populations on which norms 
were based, etc.—with critical com- 
ments on the adequacy of the tests in 
the light of these data. This has been 
done in a number of the reviews with 
good results. For example, the review 
by Herbert S. Conrad of the Tests of 
General Educational Development notes 
the fact that the test manual reports 
norms for the “total U. S.” and for six 
regional groups. Mr. Conrad commends 
this regionalization of norms as being 
unusual and worthy of emulation. How- 
ever, he notes that homogeneity does not 
prevail within a region, for the edu- 
cational status of Maine is lower than 
Massachusetts, and that of Delaware is 
much lower than the District of Co- 
lumbia. He suggests norms based on 
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region, state, population of the town in 
which the student received his education 
(private school students excluded) ; or 
better still, the average teacher’s salary 
within the school system, inasmuch as 
the latter data are generally available 
through the U. S. Office of Education. 
The test user who reads Mr. Conrad’s 
review, therefore, does not have to send 
for a copy of the test and its manual to 
learn the norm population of the Tests 
of General Education Development; 
Mr. Conrad not only gives him this 
information, but he furnishes it with 
constructive criticism based on his broad 
experience as technical consultant to the 
College Entrance Examination Board. 
Many test users will consult the Year- 
book in order to find tests which they 
might use in their school situation. Re- 
views like Mr. Conrad’s contain infor- 
mation, data, and criticism which can 
help them to decide whether the tests 
under consideration will fill their needs. 
It would be impossible in this brief 
review to catalogue the many points of 
excellence in this work. This reviewer 
was impressed by the thoroughness of 
the section on personality tests, and it 
is heartily to be desired that this section 
be read by everyone who uses this type 
of measuring instrument, in the hope 
that the users of such tests might become 
infected with the hard-boiled skepti- 
cism with which the Yearbook’s con- 
tributors regard measures of personality 
and adjustment. If users of such tests 
were to harken to the wisdom of these 
reviews, there would be an immedi- 
ate reduction in what amounts to the 
wholesale and indiscriminate misuse of 
personality tests in the schools today. 
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Indeed, any person who uses tests can 
gain vital information and valuable in- 
sight by reading the reviews which con- 
cern the instruments he is now using, 
If more members of the profession were 
to follow this procedure, the resultant 
critical attitude respecting tests cur- 
rently in use should inevitably result in 
higher standards for tests now being 
constructed, for there is no reason why 
educators should be patient with poor 
construction, inadequate norms, and ex- 
travagant claims which are typical, at 
least in part, of most tests published 
today. But the critical examination of 
currently used tests in the light of the 
reviews in the Yearbook and the subse- 
quent making of demands on test au- 
thors and publishers are responsibilities 
which the profession cannot shirk and 
must assume if there is to be any im- 
provement in the quality of tests offered 
for sale in the future. The hard truth 
of it is that the publishers will offer for 
sale no better tests than the public will 
buy. 

It is to be hoped that the appearance 
of Buros’ volume will result in much 
soul-searching on the part of test au- 
thors and publishers, but there will be 
little progress made in the betterment 
of tests unless the profession follows 
up this advantage. Test publishers are 
in business to sell tests, not to use them, 
and the initiation of any change for the 
better must come from the public which 
purchases and uses these tests. The 
Third Mental Measurements Y earbook 
has much which can be used to mold a 
more alert professional attitude in this 
regard.—H. C. L. 


Only one out of four students in the United States ready to enter medical school 
will be able to gain admittance this fall despite the fact that the nation faces an 


acute shortage of doctors. 
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Edited by EVERETT V. O’ROURKE 


American History and Aeronau- 
tics. Eighty-four junior and senior 
students of the Healdsburg High School 
have experienced, as a part of their 
course in United States history, a four 
weeks’ unit on aviation, according to 
Elmer B. Christensen, principal of the 
school. Under the guidance of their 
classroom teacher, Miss Dorothea 
Shanahan, the students completed proj- 
ects consisting of scale model airports 
and aircraft, many types of maps, graph 
and chart studies of air transportation 
statistics ; comparative analyses of travel 
between specified points by land and air ; 
and schematic drawings. Many oppor- 
tunities for discussion, writing, and 
reading were afforded in the learning 
activities. 

Some resource material for this work 
came from Unit I, Community Prob- 
lems and Aviation, of the course of 
study developed by the State Depart- 
ment Bureau of Aviation Education. 

Guest speakers from the community 
addressed the class and answered ques- 
tions. A flight operator spoke to the 
class relative to airport operation and 
personal flying. A local merchant and 
navy veteran discussed the uses of 
radar. The local planning commissioner 
presented information about aviation 
and community planning. Another local 
man told the class about his participation 
in one of the first transoceanic airplane 
flights and other incidents in the history 
of aviation in this country. 


Seventy of the students participated 
in an airport tour and flight experience. 
They were divided into two groups, one 
group going by school bus to the So- 
noma County Airport near Santa Rosa, 
the other going to Healdsburg Airport. 
Through the cooperation of operators 
at both airports, twenty planes and 
pilots were used to fly the students from 
one airport to the other. 


James C. Vogt, aviation instructor at 
Healdsburg High School, and Ronald 
Kron, student, also participated as pilots 
in the program. 

7 Y 7 

Bonita, Citrus, Claremont, and 
Puente Have Fourth Annual Career 
Day.—The fourth annual Career Day 
has been held at Bonita Union High 
School, Those schools participating, be- 
sides the host school, were Citrus Union 
High, Claremont Unified High, and 
Puente Union High. The theme for the 
day was “My Vocation—An Oppor- 
tunity for Service, An Opportunity for 
Livelihood.” 

Each year all of the participating 
seniors and faculty members evaluate 
each speaker or session and make sug- 
gestions for improving the next career 
day. The codperative evaluation is one 
of the most significant parts of this joint 
career day. Some of the suggestions 
made are already being carried out in 
the planning for next year. The ob- 
jective of career day is to have the 
schools, business, and industry working 
together to bring students accurate in- 
formation about jobs so that their vo- 
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cational planning may be more intelli- 
gent and realistic. The day’s activities 
were planned by R. E. Walker, Super- 
intendent, Bonita; Glenn Vaniman, 
Superintendent, and Dr. Martha 
Stavely, Director of Guidance, Citrus; 
W. C. Gaige, Principal, Claremont; 
S. C. McIntosh, Superintendent, 
Puente ; and J. T. Hanson, Codrdinator 
of Research and Guidance, Office of 
the Los Angeles County Superintendent 
of Schools. 

The keynote speaker this year dis- 
cussed the importance of right attitudes, 
the value of personality development, 
and the need for people with the spirit 
of service. Another speaker talked with 
the boys on vocational trends for men, 
while a third speaker addressed the girls 
about vocational trends for women. 

In the afternoon, each of the seniors 
elected to attend two sectional meetings 
where specialists discussed vocational 
areas in which the students had previ- 
ously indicated interests. Twelve areas 
were covered by section speakers, as 
follows : Agriculture, Aircraft Industry, 
Air Transportation, Applied Art, Ap- 
prenticeship Training, Business-Ac- 
counting, Bookkeeping, Clerical, Busi- 
ness-General Insurance Management, 
Selling, Civil Service Opportunities, 
Cosmetology, Educational Work, Engi- 
neering, Electronics, Radio, Medical 
and Dental Assistants, Nursing, Secre- 
tarial. 

Joseph Hanson, Coordinator of Re- 
search and Guidance for Los Angeles 
County Schools, states that students, 
faculty, and business people believe that 
Career Days like this help students plan 
their education and preparation for jobs 
more realistically and more intelligently 
and focus the attention of education, 
business, and industry on problems 
which are vital to all who live in a com- 
munity. 
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Student UNESCO at El Cerrito.— 
The students of El Cerrito Junior- 
Senior High School have provided for 
themselves an organization through 
which they can concentrate specifically 
and consciously on world peace through 
education. 

The Student Association Legis- 
lature created “The Student Board of 
UNESCO” in the spring of 1948. The 
Student Association President appoints 
the three Board members, whose duties 
are primarily to codrdinate the activities 
of the Board with UNESCO activities, 
to study UNESCO and its projects, to 
study other nations, and to report to 
and receive suggestions from the Legis- 
lature. Vacancies are filled by the presi- 
dent when Board members graduate or 
become ineligible through lack of par- 
ticipation. The UNESCO Board re- 
ceives financial aid from the Legislature. 

The three board members have ac- 
complished a great deal. During United 
Nations Week in October, 1948, they 
conducted a school project which con- 
sisted of special units of study in the 
Social Studies and English classes, a 
showcase display, posters, a program 
speaker, and two motion pictures. At 
the same time, a permanent UNESCO 
library shelf was started. Documents 
and pamphlets were collected for the 
use of both students and teachers. The 
Board also sent two representatives to 
“The Northern California Conference 
on UNESCO” held at Asilomar in De- 
cember, 1948. , 

Asa result of that Conference, a new 
group interested in UNESCO and its 
purposes is being formed under the 
Board to aid it and expand activities in 
the school. There was a special effort 
made to attract students of every race, 
religion, and country. Every attempt is 
made to keep the school UNESCO ac- 
tivities consistent with the aims and 
ideals of both UNESCO and the United 
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Nations according to Mrs. Dora Honni- 
cutt, teacher at El Cerrito. 

The new group of students enabled 
the Student Board on UNESCO to 
carry out a number of projects. Many 
students felt the need of study and dis- 
cussion groups in order to engage in 
group thinking about the problems of 
peace and related riddles. There was a 
desire to establish closer relationships 
with other school and community 
groups, which are attempting to accom- 
plish similar goals. A newsletter, which 


could be distributed to members and 
nonmembers, was considered to be a 
valuable contribution to group activities. 
Increased codperation and codrdination 
among the social studies and English 
classes was a felt need which must be 
satisfied. 

The experiences of the UNESCO 
Board demonstrate that such a group 
can be effective in developing intelligent 
world citizenship, in stimulating indi- 
vidual action, in codrdinating school 
activities, and in codperating in com- 
munity projects. 


The Uses of Secondary Education 


What the Americans believe fully and practice partly with respect to the uses 
of secondary education in developing material wealth is precisely as true with 
respect to the development of what may be called a wealth of the spirit, but this 
fact is harder for them to see and to put into effective action. They feel it, hence 
their high school bands and orchestras, their high school studios, their groping 
for better teaching of intercultural relations in secondary schools, their search 
for improved experiences in preparation of high school pupils for local, national, 
and world citizenship, but they are far from sure of their efforts in this area. 
Richard T. Ely told them long ago that “there are two kinds of poverty — one a 
lack of goods for the higher wants, the other a lack of wants for the higher goods,” 
and that, of these two, a poverty of wants was by far the more terrible, but they 
have never fully believed the great economist’s dictum. 

—Haroip Benyamin, University of Maryland. 


Guide to School Bus Maintenance 


Issuance of School Bus Maintenance, a guide to assist school administrators 
in planning and improving bus maintenance programs, was announced recently 
by the Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. Based on practical experi- 
ence in pupil transportation, the guide outlines procedures and standards and 
furnishes recommendations on personnel, garage facilities, and garage equipment. 

According to the bulletin, maintaining the country’s 92,000 school buses costs 
approximately $20,000,000 a year. The importance of good maintenance in pro- 
viding for health and safety, efficient service, and lowered costs is emphasized. 
Practical recommendations reflect the combined experience of members of the 
Advisory Committee on School Bus Maintenance and of 175 operators of school 

bus garages in fifteen states. The garage operators are responsible for maintain- 
ing more than 3,000 school, buses;in fleets of from 3 to:more than 100. 

Copies of School Bus Maintenance (Bulletin 1948, No. 2) are on sale for 15 

cents a copy by Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 


Washington 25, D. C. 
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DAILY 
LIFE 
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Curtis-Urban 








Just Off the Press, 

This Book Presents 

the Latest Biological 
Developments 


Nev has a high school biology text 

made clearer and more interesting 
such a wealth of up-to-the-minute infor- 
mation. The biological aspects of atomic 
research, new drugs like streptomycin, the 
Rh blood factor—these and many more 
recent scientific discoveries are carefully 
explained. The book emphasizes func- 
tional understanding, scientific attitudes 
and the use of scientific methods, and stirs 
and holds the pupil’s interest by using 
dramatic happenings in his surroundings. 


Special attention is given to phases of 
biology important in daily life. The great 
variety of study helps, projects and activi- 
ties and over 450 illustrations are other 
notable features. Pupils’ varying inter- 
ests and abilities are well cared for. There 
is a special section on mental hygiene. 
“Thought questions” throughout the text 
and in the picture captions stimulate re- 


flective thinking. 
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